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CHAPTER I. 

VIS-1-VIS. 

" Quince, — Is all our company here % 

^''Bottom. — You were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip. . . Now, good Peter Quince, call 
forth your actors by the scroll. Masters, spread yourselves.*' — 
A Midsummer NigMa Bream, 

*' Miss Grey, allow me to get you an ice ?" 

" Nothing of the sort, my good fellow ; she 
is going with me, to have one in the conser- 
vatory. Attend to yom: own partner, my dear 
Downe, and leave mine alone." 

A smile, a bow, a few civil words, and 
Captain Langley and his partner passed into 
a conservatory, while the individual addressed 
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2 COUNTBY QUABTEBS. 

as Downe* resumed his lazy attitude, leaning 
against the door of the first of three large 
rooms at No. — , Belgrave Crescent, Eyde, 
where Mrs. Yorke was giving a ball to at 
least three hundred of her intimate friends, 
and the officers of the 61st Hussars, just 
arrived at Portsmouth from India. 

Captain Langley found his partner a seat 
under the feathery branches of a palm, brought 
her an ice, another for himself, and, drawing 
close a basket-chair, prepared for a comfortable 
chat. 

A^' bit of a flirt," as an Irish girl once 
called him, was Captain Langley, the acknow- 
ledged lady-killer of his regiment ; but it was 
*' diamond cut diamond" now. Gertrude Grey 
could smile and talk, laugh at his compH- 
ments, and chaff him back again, though 
never one bit of her real heart did she give 
to the handsome soldier. 

The two were cousins ; but Langley^ having 
been for the last seven years in India, only 
remembered Gertrude Grey as a child, till he 
met her accidentally at Eyde, three weeks ago. 
The Hussar was charmed at first sight, but he 
feared the admiration was not mutual ; and, 
fight against the conviction as he did, he was 
fain to confess that he had, as yet, not gained 
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one word, or even a look, that Gertnde would 
not have given just as readily to old General 
Kamrod, the stiffest, most pompous martinet 
that ever ruled a military district in the days 
— ^not so long ago either — ^when the chief re- 
quirements for high military command were 
old age, incapacity, and a thorough ignorance 
of modern warfare. Yet, between yacht-club 
breakfasts, walks on the pier, and regatta balls, 
the cousins had seen each other every day. 

It was provoking, for the lady-killer was 
harder hit than usual ; so there was a decided 
air of mingled tenderness and reproach, as, 
putting down Miss Grey's empty ice plate, 
he asked — 

*' Won't you sit out the next quadriUe here 
with me, instead of dancing ? " 

*' Yes, I will," was the ready answer. Much 
too ready ; he would have augured better for 
his chance from a little hesitation. Gertrude 
was proyokingly cool, as she added — 

*^ Don't you think it was a very good idea 
of Amy Yorke's to open this conservatory ? 
though" (glancing round) ''I fancy many 
people have not penetrated here." 

* ' No ; it requires more taste than nine 
people out of ten possess, to prefer these 
lovely flowers to yonder bright, noisy rooms." 
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His companion laughed merrily. 

" You're becoming quite poetical. I did not 
know you were given to such sentimental 
notions." 

" To me this is the best part of the evening 
— is it to you, Gertrude ? " 

This would never do ; Keginald was getting 
on dangerous ground; so Gertrude pulled him 
up with the first question that came into her 
head. 

" Was that httle fat man standing at the 
door your colonel ? " 

She was not particularly interested in the 
man she had just seen, but a question about 
him would do as well as anything else to 
change the conversation. 

" No ; our new colonel only joined a month 
ago, and is not much of a ball-goer. Thurlow, 
whom you irreverently call that little fat man, 
is our senior major. What do you think of 
him ? " 

*' How can you expect me to give an opinion 
from the momentary glance I had ? He's no 
beauty, certainly." 

'^ Not your idea of a hero, eh ? " 

*'Now, Keginald," laughed Gertrude, "you 
know you fancy my idea of a hero would be a 
handsome, Byron-looking creature, with a black 
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moustaclie and a scowl, half brigand, half 
savage, only very tall and silky looking." 

" Well, is not that many young ladies' idea 
of heroism? " 

" No, indeed ! I know very well most great 
soldiers have been little bits of insignificant 
men, that one would not notice in a crowd." 

*' Then that would just apply to our major. 
Not that he is one really, for we consider 
him a bit of a fool ; it is the colonel who 
is a Victoria Cross man. But never mind 
either of them ; I want to ask you something, 
Gertrude." 

Miss Grey did not like her cousin's tone ; 
still less did she approve of the look in his 
dark, passionate eyes. Gertrude Grey was not 
one of those women who glory in men's admi- 
ration, and reckon up their offers with as much 
pride as an Indian brave counts his war scalps. 
Her ideas on the subject were once expressed 
in the following rather strong, though charac- 
teristic, speech : — 

" I think it the most detestable thing iq the 
world to hear people boastiug of their offers, 
and talking of men falling in love with them, 
as if they were rabbits that had been shot. 
I suppose a girl, perhaps, mayn't know when 
the first man likes her, though I think she 
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is very stupid if she does not ; but, if it 
happens again, she must be horribly un- 
feeling, and I should have no patience with 
her. I should be ashamed of myself if I 
ever let a man think I liked him well enough 
to make him ask me, if I did not mean to 
take him." 

So no man alive could lay the wreck of his 
happiness upon Gertrude Grey; and though 
many felt how they could love that handsome 
fascinating girl, if she only cared for them, 
still they remained only friends ; and a friend 
was all she desired Keginald Langley to be. 
She had no wish that the barrier of a refusal 
should rest between herself and this favourite 
cousin, so she answered lightly, hoping to 
change the subject — 

*' Don't ask a question that wants thinking 
about this evening, for I am not in a vein to 
talk seriously of anything." 

Langley saw she had some perception of his 
meaning, and tried another tack. 

" I don't know what you caU serious — it is 
important enough to me. I wonder what you 
think of me, Gertrude ? " 

" That you are a very nice fellow, a capital 
soldier, and my favourite cousin," she answered 
in a tone calculated to throw cold water on 
the most determined lover. 
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Langley felt the discouragement, and that 
Gertrude did not mean then to give him the 
chance he was watching for; and, like a sen- 
sible man, he resolved to follow her lead, and 
be content for this evening with making him- 
seK as agreeable as possible ; yet with a 
wish to skirt near the dangerous subject, he 
answered — 

" Don't you think a fellow ought to think 
of something more than the service, and 
billiards, and larks, and all that, when he's 
seven and twenty? When does a woman 
begin to regard life as not meant only to dress 
and flirt and talk nonsense in ? I suppose you 
mean to settle down some day, Gertrude ? " 

His companion laughed, though a Kttle 
nervously. 

" Your idea of woman's vocation is not a 
flattering one." 

" You'll marry some day, you know," he 
half asserted, half questioned. 

" No, I shall not. I mean to be an old 
maid, and show the world the spectacle of a 
British female who takes neither to cards, and 
recording her offers, nor scandal, and boasting 
of her good works." 

*' Stuff ! . I say, Gerty, of all the fellows 
who admire you, don't you like one ? " 
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A quiver shot across her face, just one look 
of intense paia ; then she said quietly — 

"I am not likely to marry, if you mean 
that, Eeginald." 

*' Why, Gertrude, you have not taken a 
fancy to any one who does not care for you ? 
I never wiQ believe that. Any fellow you like 
couldn't help loving you," exclaimed the 
soldier, with a strong idea that, if he admired 
her, everybody else must do so. 

A smile, haK pleased, haK sad, flitted across 
her face, as if recalling some memory that 
had a good deal of pain in it, and revealed 
that his assertion was true : it was no un- 
requited affection that cast a shadow over 
Gertrude Grey.. 

Assuredly, however much he might believe 
he did, Langley did not love his cousin, or a 
very different feeling would have been his 
now than the sort of interested curiosity he 
betrayed about the man whom Gertrude 
evidently preferred to himself. 

" Then I suppose it is a case of poverty, 
and my uncle will not allow it ? " he asked. 
*' No ? Then what can be the barrier? Surely 
the fellow hasn't another wife ? Why, I 
declare, that is it I " he went on, glancing 
at the burning blush that spread over his 
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companion's face. " Oh, Gertrude, what- 
ever you do, don't go and get fond of a man 
like that ; it never comes to any good." 

" Of course, I did not know," she protested, 
impelled to justify herself. 

'* Then the fellow is a bl , a scamp," he 

added, suppressing the first expletive. 

" He is nothing of the sort ! " Gertrude 
exclaimed vehemently. " It was my fault ; I 
was fooKsh, and we neither of us meant any- 
thing more than being friends. It is all over, 
long ago. We are not likely to meet again ; 
and if we did, it is no business of yours. I 
don't care to be questioned and lectured. 
I only said perhaps I shall be an old maid; 
and so I shall, for I don't care much for the 
present race of young men — even yourself 
included," she added, trying to turn away 
with a laugh the seriousness of her first words. 

He did not respond to her assumed gaiety ; 
he felt disappointed and grave. 

"I did not mean to be inquisitive; one 
question led to another. I beg your pardon, 
Gertrude — only I care too much for you 
myseK to be indifferent to anything that 
concerns you." 

" I am sure I am very fond of you, Eegi- 
nald I " she exclaimed, hurt at his sorrowful 
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tone. "I shall always take the greatest 
interest in your love affairs. I dare say one 
day you will come and rave to me about some 
perfect creature — eh, Eeggie? — and then I 
shall give you advice, and do my best to help 
you. That is a bargain, is it not?" and she 
held out her hand. 

As he took it in both his, she said lightly — 

" There ! now let us talk of something else. 
Did you not say the Hussars have a new 
colonel ? Who is he ? " 

Miss Grey spoke as if only anxious to turn 
away from the subject of her own feelings : 
the love-story she had alluded to had been 
too recent and too painful to talk coolly 
about. 

Some eighteen months before, at a garden 
party, Gertrude Grey met the man who was 
destined to have a permanent influence on the 
rest of her life. She and her sister Caroline 
were staying with relations in Kent the 
autumn following Gertrude's first London 
season, reviving their complexions with fresh 
air, and continuing their amusement by a 
round of county gaiety, in which ojQ&cers from 
numerous regiments quartered all over Kent 
took a somewhat prominent part. 

Staying, as a visitor, with one of these 
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regiments was the commandant of a cavalry 
regiment, then stationed in India, from which 
country the colonel was absent on sick leave. 
Not much of an invalid seemed the broad- 
shouldered man of two and forty, with a plain- 
featured, darkly stem face, and a manner 
whose cold courtesy but thinly veiled a bitter 
discontent with everything, himself included. 
Yet there was a strange fascination about him ; 
a latent power of attraction that Gertrude 
felt instinctively the first time he addressed 
her; a something in his bitterest sarcasms that 
suggested that he would like to think better 
of a world that had treated him badly — that 
he was unconsciously searching for some one, 
better than the rest, to trust and believe in. 

Perhaps there was something in Gertrude's 
bright, happy nature, always giving others 
credit for the best intentions even if their 
actions were of the worst, that attracted him 
as strongly as his intensely feeling, embittered 
nature interested her. 

That first afternoon the two seemed to feel 
instinctively that they suited each other. 
With Gertrude Grey, he was a different man 
to his usual self. Her presence seemed to drive 
from his brow the dark cloud that had settled 
there for years, the effect of bitter trouble 
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and disappointment acting on a strong, violent 
temper. Talking to her, he passed by many 
an opportunity for a bitter jest or a cutting 
remark, for she would not believe he meant 
the savage things he was saying, and took 
them as jokes, laughing merrily at his bitterest 
sarcasms ; yet all the time she felt a dreamy 
dehght stealing over her, and a kind of fear, 
new to her frank, rather daring nature, taking 
possession of her mind. 

It was the old, old story of love bestowed, 
" not wisely, but too well." 

She had no warning, for the soldier's at- 
tentions were not marked enough to attract 
notice. It was not because the cavalry 
colonel spoke so much, or danced so often 
with Gertrude Grey, that she believed he 
loved her, for he did neither so frequently as 
did many another; but then these others 
bestowed the same attention upon a dozen 
different partners, whereas he never danced 
with, and hardly spoke to, another woman. 

Besides, his antecedents were little known. 
He was not a man to betray anything he chose 
to conceal ; and though Gertrude heard from 
several acquaintances that the Indian colonel 
was no saint, that he drank and gambled, 
she paid little heed, and felt sure that his 
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wild life was only because he had no one to 
care for, and that she might influence him 
as no one else could. In truth, she loved him, 
and would believe nothing against her idol. 

Her day-dream was not destined to last 
long — ^three short weeks, during which the 
two met constantly, first at one party, then 
at another, tUl one afternoon, during a call, 
Gertnide Grey heard the following words 
spoken to her hostess by a lady she had not 
seen before — 

" I find you know an old Indian fiiend of 

mine, the colonel of , the wild Lancer 

Colonel, as we used to call him in India. I 
suppose his wife hasn't appeared in these 
parts ? " 

"His wife?" observed the lady addressed. 
" I did not know he was married." 

" Oh fes ; seventeen years ago, and they* 
have been separated at least fifteen — ^incom- 
patibility of temper, I believe. She is a very 
violent woman, though extremely handsome 
still; and he was not exactly a model hus- 
band." And the speaker laughed, as if there 
was something extremely amusing in the fact 
of a married pair making each other wretched. 

With a cold icy chiU the words feU on 
Gertrude's ears, crushing down her every hope 
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of happiness. There was no hesitation, no 
doubt; all was clear and positive. She sat 
quietly by, resolutely keeping down her misery, 
and speaking and acting so that no living 
soul could guess the torture that gossiping 
tongue had inflicted. 

Presently in came three more callers, all 
men this time, and a fresh pang struck her 
as she saw the Indian colonel was one of 
them. He shook hands with the hostess ; 
the sKghtest, the very sUghtest look of sur- 
prise came into his dark face at sight of the 
visitor; without moving a muscle of his 
fixed features, he listened to her expressions 
of pleasure at meeting him in England. Then 
he walked across the room towards Gertrude 
Grey, and shook hands, glancing at her face 
as if to question what she knew. It was calm 
and still enough to deceive all others, yet he 
read it Hke a book. 

A strange quiver of pain shot across his 
stem face ; then he walked back to his hostess, 
and, sitting down by her, explained that he 
had ridden over to wish "good-bye." Un- 
expected business called him to London, 
and his leave was so nearly up, he must 
embark for India in a week; indeed, he had 
not time to say more to-day than "adieu." 
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He spoke loud enough for all to hear, and, 
rising, shook hands with every one, leaving 
Gertrude to the last. 

*' Miss Grey, before I go, will you show me 
the view from the balcony you mentioned 
yesterday ? " He opened the French window 
as he spoke. 

Obeying him instinctively, Gertrude stepped 
outside. He stood for a moment in front of her, 
his tall figure blocking the window and com- 
pletely hiding her from the rest of the party. 
He looked straight into her eyes, his own 
piercingly bright, as if to read her inmost 
thoughts. 

**I see you know," he said, in a voice so 
low and hoarse that she could hardly catch 
the words, "Forgive me, my darling .that 
might have been ! Good-bye." 

No words could her choking voice reply, 
but she put her hand in his. He held it 
hardly a second, then dropped it suddenly — 
his eyes were not bright now — and turning 
on his heel, he re-entered the room, and 
walked quickly across to the outer door ; and 
from that day to the one on which my story 
opens, Gertrude Grey had never again seen 
the man she still loved so deeply. 

This was the story she thought of when 
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Eeginald Langley spoke of her marrying some 
one, and the latter gathered enough from her 
words to feel too grieved for her sake to dis- 
tress her by alluding to it further. He saw 
she wished him to believe she cared but little 
for this lost lover, and he tried to gratify her 
by pretending to look upon her words as of no 
importance. To her question about his new 
colonel, he answered — 

" His name is St. John, from the ." 

She checked a start of surprise so instantly 
that Langley never noticed it, and went on — 

" We hear he is a very fine fellow ; as brave 
as a lion, or he would not have the Victoria 
Cross ; and a splendid drill. He has the repu- 
tation of being a very stem, determined man." 

*' A great power for good or evil," his com- 
panion answered, more as if carrying out her 
own thoughts than addressing him. 

^^ H'm ! There's plenty of evil, I can tell 
you. St. John is not reckoned a saint, they 
say." 

" No, I dare say not. Probably he has the 
making of one in him, though. Such men are 
always very good or very bad." 

*' That's quite beyond me," observed Lang- 
ley ; "I'm no hand at metaphysics. I'm ready 
to believe St. John might have been a saint. 
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if you say so — ^hair shirt, fasting, and peas in 
his boots ; but he is a long way from that 
now. He's a very good fellow, and as fine a 
cavalry officer as ever rode a horse ; but he's 
a devil of a temper, they say, if you put him 
out, and comes down on a fellow like blazes." 
" Depend upon it, you Hussars will want a 
good deal of keeping in order." 

"Now, Gertrude, that is too bad; you're 
very hard upon one." 

"Hard! Is that all the thanks I get for 
sitting talking to you here, instead of dancing 
that delicious valse ? Do you hear it ? What 
a hunt my poor would-be partner wiU be 
having ! Let us hope he is sensible enough 
to console himself with some one else. I 
must go back now." 

And, suiting the action to the word, Ger- 
trude rose, and Captain Langley had no alter- 
native but to offer his arm to take her back, 
albeit not very willingly ; for the conversation 
had been a disappointment. When he pleaded 
for this talk, he meant to have urged his love. 
Like many things we anticipate eagerly, it had 
turned to something quite different ; he had 
simply heard what rendered absolutely useless 
his intended wooing. Langley was anything 
but satisfied. 

VOL. I. C 
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As they entered the ball-room, they passed 
close to a little white-haired old man, who 
stepped forward quickly, seized Gertrude's 
hand, and shook it energetically, exclaiming — 

'' Good evening. Miss Gerty. Been enjoying 
yourself, eh? — dancing away like fun, eh? 
There's a good deal of the monkey in your 
composition, and I never knew a woman yet 
that wasn't a cat. Can't you remember the 
time when you walked on the slates in the 
cool evenings, eh ? " 

" Now, Mr. Everley, how can you think I 
ever was a cat — up to such tricks?" laughed 
Gertrude. 

" Eh? don't believe with me — can't remem- 
ber your former life, that's the truth — not want 
of behef, only want of memory. Pythagoras 
was the greatest genius of his age ; nearly got 
at the right solution of life, only he began at 
the wrong end. Won't keep you, though — no 
time for philosophy — only want to dance, eh?" 
and he wftked away muttering — "Wonder 
what her last stage was ? Might be terrier dog 
— clever, affectionate, good-natured ; not quiet 
enough for a cow, and too brave for any of 
the deer tribe. I have it — a horse ; affection- 
ate, good-hearted, intelligent, brave : and a 
temper — a racer complete." 
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Gertrude, as she caught the words, could 
not help a laughing glance at Captain Langley. 

** Do you hear that description of me?" 
Not too flattering, is it ? " she whispered. 

"You mean the last clause?" Langley 
repUed. " Who is that mad old feUow— for 
mad, of course, he is ? " 

" Oh dear, no ! " exclaimed Gertrude, " he's 
only rather eccentric; but a nicet, more 
rational old man than he is generally cannot 
exist. He's a great favourite of mine, despite 
the gusto with which he said, * And a temper.' 
The only odd thing about him is, he declares 
that people were all animals once, and he tries 
sometimes to trace what he calls the progres- 
sion of spirit." 

"One might certainly believe in ^progres- 
sion of spirits' in his case to-night, and a 
pretty large progression of strong spirits too." 

" What a shame to say so, when I tell you 
he's such a favourite of mine ! Indeed, he is. 
In most things he's cleverer than half the 
people one knows. He's a capital landlord and 
magistrate; and if, as they say, he always 
gives the highest punishment the law allow in 
cases of cruelty to animals, I, for one, think 
that a very good result of his progression of 
spirit — ^not ' spirits,' mind." 
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"I declare, Gertrude, you talk as if you 
beUeved in the humbug yourself." 

" No, of course, I don't ; though I'm not 
quite certain that it's absolutely absurd, be- 
cause we cannot know anything for certain 
about what animals think or feel, and however 
queer Mr. Everley's theories may be, in 
practice he's particularly kind-hearted and 
feeling." 

" Is his name Everley, did you say ? " asked 
Langley. 

" Yes, he's an uncle of Lord Everingham's, 
and must be over eighty. A great-niece of his. 
Lady Geraldine Everley, is here to-night. Such 
a pretty girl ! It's the first time I've seen her, 
though my father and Lord Everingham were 
old friends years ago. There are only two 
daughters, this one and another, a poor little 
crippled girl, who has been a great invaHd 
ever since she was born. But I know very little 
about them ; they have lived abroad since they 
were quite children. Lord Everingham him- 
self rarely comes to England." 

" Wasn't he once a great racing man ? I've 
a sort of dim recollection of a row at the 
Jockey Club in connection with him." 

"Yes," answered Gertrude; "he had to 
take his name out of the club. I beUeve it 
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was sometliing about a horse that was first 
favourite for the Derby, and was scratched 
mysteriously the morning of the race. I don't 
quite know the story, but papa, who knew 
all about it at the time, says it was not Lord 
Everingham's fault ; others were far more to 
blame, and took him in completely. He lives 
principally in Paris, and, though they are very 
poor, keeps a small racing stud, but never 
runs his horses in England." 

Here a naval ofl&cer claimed Miss Grey for 
the next dance, and Langley went in search 
of a partner for himself. Later in the even- 
ing, he found himself close to the white-haired 
man whose curious notions Gertrude Grey 
had described. Now he looked with some 
curiosity at the stranger. 

There was nothing remarkable in the small, 
well-cut face, except a total absence of eye- 
brow and eyelash, which puzzled you at first 
as to what was wanting to complete an 
ordinary face. Mr. Everley was talking poli- 
tics with two middle-aged brother magistrates, 
and, recollecting his late eccentric remarks, 
Langley was surprised to listen to the 
clever, rather sarcastic, way in which he hit 
off the peculiarities, personal and social, of 
party-men in the State, showing an evidently 
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close acquaintance with most of the leaders. 
At first, Langley was inclined to believe the 
speaker to be a strong Tory, for it must be 
confessed he pressed with no light hand on 
the Liberal leaders ; then came the words— 

" I was bom a Liberal, and I shall die a 
Liberal ; yet I am not a worshipper of John 
Bright, for with me ^ a gentleman ' means 
something still. I'm not prepared to say it 
signifies no more than an honest man : it's 
a good deal more in my eyes. Hodge, on ten 
shillings a week and his beer, is a man, and 
if he never takes an extra glass and says the 
tap leaks, he's an honest one. As for your 
working-man, that you Eadicals pet up till he 
doesn't know what to do with himself or you 
with him, I think we've had enough of him. 
By all means get working-men into Parlia- 
ment, you say; and when you've got them 
there, what can they do but make fools of 
themselves ? How can you expect a hundred 
or two of educated men to listen to a working- 
man. His ideas may be good, though they 
generally break down in practice ; but what 
about his language, eh ? By all means lower 
the franchise ; give every decent man a vote, 
say you ; and your decent working-men at 
Stoke will send you Dr. Kenealy, and the 
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whole British ParKament is puzzled what to 
do with him. Serve them right, I say ; they 
should have got rid of him at once ; the man 
has no husiness to he in Parliament, and the 
other memhers have no husiness to let him 
be there." 

Here, pausing for breath and looking round, 
he espied Captain Langley, and suddenly 
turning to him, said — 

"I remember you were with Miss Grrey, 
and heard what I said to her, and now you 
wonder to hear the cracked old man talking 
sense, eh ? " 

** I ? no, indeed," stammered Langley, 
taken aback at such clear reading of his 
thoughts. 

** Yes, yes, you do," laughed the old man. 
" Did you ever know a philosopher who wasn't 
called mad by the men of his day ? — no blame 
to them either. You'll all come round to my 
belief some time, though it may be genera- 
tions after I'm in my grave. I'll explain my 
theories to you. You begin with the lowest 
form — shall we say a zoophyte ? Ah ! you 
don't care much about zoophytes. WeU, we'll 
say a worm. Mind, I'm not an atheist, but 
a good Church of England man, and beheve 
my Bible thoroughly. There's nothing in my 
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theory that contradicts the Bible, and there's 
nothing in the Bible against my theory. I 
say the Almighty made the heavens and the 
earth gradually, by progression, and He makes 
spirits and souls by progression also. A worm 
has nothing but life and feeling ; a zoophyte, 
hardly that ; but a dog, the nearest stage to 
man, has a conscience. Make me beheve a 
dog doesn't know when it has done wrong! 
Of course it does. What tells it ? Conscience. 
And dogs — aU domestic animals — ^have the 
first glimmerings of reUgion. Doesn't a dog 
obey, trust, worship its master ? Doesn't that 
master stand to it in the place that God 
stands to us? Exactly; then, a dog reve^ 
rences its master. Give a dog a little, a very 
little more — ^in fact, a soul — and a faithful dog 
becomes a religious man. Do you see, eh ? 
No, not quite. I'll go regularly through. We 

began with a worm " 

Poor Captain Langley looked round in 
despair. Was he really doomed, like the 
Ancient Mariner's wedding guest, to listen half 
the evening to this terrible old madman's 
crazy fancies ? No relief was at hand. Just 
at the moment a quadrille was forming, and 
a couple took their places opposite, the 
gentleman an artillery officer ; and from him 
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Langley's eyes travelled to his companion, 
just as, with a merry smile, she nodded to 
Mr. Everley. 

Here, surely, was the opportunity he longed 
for ; so, ruthlessly interrupting the discussion 
of worm nature, Langley asked — 

'' Who is that pretty girl ? " 

The old man did not appear to hear, and 
while he maundered on of worms and zoo- 
phytes, Langley caught only occasional words, 
for his eyes were following the tiny figure 
opposite, which every moment seemed to 
grow more attractive. 

She was a pretty girl, in truth. So small 
as to be almost fairy-like, the figure was ex- 
quisitely proportioned; the tiny head, buried 
in a wilderness of plaits and curls of the 
hghtest flaxen hair, was well set on the slender 
neck and sloping shoulders ; the waxen com- 
plexion was saved from being doll-like in its 
dehcate colouring by the ever-changing shades 
that flitted across the animated face. A broad 
forehead, betokening plenty of intellect ; a nose, 
the slightest, the very slightest bit retrousse 
— just enough to give a dash of sauciness to 
the expression ; a rosebud mouth ; and a pair 
of hazel-brown eyes, completed the picture — 
as fair a picture as could present itseK to any 
man. 
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So Eeginald Langley thought. No wonder 
the "progression of spirit" fell unheeded on 
his ear, while his eyes were busy noting 
that, despite flaxen hair and EngHsh colouring, 
there was something that struck you as foreign 
in the girl, whose movements the quadrille 
figures gave such an opportunity of studying. 
EngHshwomen seldom move their heads 
momentarily, and enforce every word with 
tiny white hands — at least, not in good 
society; and thorough-bred looked Geraldine 
Everley from the topmost braid of the golden 
head to the tiny white sHppers that might 
have fitted Cinderella. Ay, and more; for 
a close observer could trace round the rosy 
mouth one line that betrayed that, despite 
gentle face and merry laugh, Geraldine was 
not quite free from that pride which we so 
often see in the sweetest, gentlest women — 
the pride that, indulged to a sin, caused the 
great Archangel's fall; and every now and then 
there came such a light into the dark eyes, 
that he would be a bold man indeed that, 
looking into those brown depths, would be 
rash enough to believe Geraldine Everley 
could not take very good care of herself. 

Langley could stand it no longer. Here 
was the last figure begiuning, and with the 
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quadrille would perhaps end his chance of 
ever knovving the girl he admired so much ; 
she would vanish in the crowd, and it would 
be a difficult, perhaps a hopeless task, to find 
out who she was. She evidently knew his 
eccentric companion — here lay the best 
chance; and, resolving to ask him, Langley 
wisely propitiated the old man first by Usten- 
ing attentively to his talk; then, when he 
could get in a word, observed — 

"I see there's a great deal in your idea. 
I never heard it before, and of course such a 
subject requires more study than one can give 
in a ball-room; but it's very interesting. Thank 
you for the trouble you have taken to ex- 
plain it to me. Can you tell me one thing 
more — who is that young lady opposite ? You 
know her, I think. She bowed to you." 

**No, my good fellow, she did not — she 
nodded. Young ladies of the present day 
don't bow as they did in my time, gracefully ; 
nor do they dance as they did — minuets. 
They nod their heads, and call it bowing; 
they romp through a quadrille, and call it 
dancing. But you're right enough; I do 
know her slightly^ for she's my niece." 

" Then may I ask you to introduce me to 
Lady Geraldine ? ' ' exclaimed Langley, re- 
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membering what Gertrude had said of the 
old man's niece ; then, seeing his companion 
hesitate, and mistaking the cause, added — 

** My name is Langley, of the 61st Hussars. 
Miss Grey is my cousin ; she will answer that 
I'm not an impostor." And he laughed half 
nervously, for he did not quite understand 
Mr. Everley's manner. 

** Suppose I say I had rather not — ^what 
should you say then ? " 

Langley drew himself up haughtily. 

** I should ask your reason for such strange 
conduct." 

A curious, half-compassionate look came 
into his companion's face, as he thought, 
** How men will want the things they should 
not ! Here's this nice young fellow, hot- 
tempered and passionate — ^the very man to 
rush to his destruction. He shall not without 
warning, though." Then he spoke aloud — 

" My good fellow, believe me, if I did say 
so, it would be only for your good, so you need 
not look angry ; but I will not, if you reaUy 
wish otherwise. I have taken a great fancy to 
you, I confess, though I hardly know why — 
perhaps because it is good-natured of a young 
fellow to bear so long with a prosy old man. 
If I hesitated about my niece, it was only from 
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a reason of my own — ^notMng to do with you. 
I had rather you did not know her ; I will ' tell 
you my reason, and if afterwards you still wish 
it, I promise to take you to her myself. There, 
I cannot say any fairer, can I ? '' 

** I beg your pardon, upon my word, for 
being in such a rage, but really, you know, 
it did seem so odd — you have roused my 
curiosity with a vengeance." 

** Do not think I dislike Geraldine — a nicer, 
dearer little thing doesn't exist — ^but, all the 
same, don't you go and fall in love with her, 
for, if you do, you'll be shot as sure as fate." 

** Good gracious ! " ejaculated Langley; then, 
thinking it only another of his crazy fancies, 
he smiled. " I assure you I'm not in the habit 
of falling in love with ladies at first sight, 
though it's rather startling in the nineteenth 
century to hear that you're to be killed for it. 
May I ask if the lady kills her victims herself, 
or deputes another admirer to do it for her ? " 

** Listen," — the old man's voice was solemn 
enough to check Langley's fun. *^Do you 
believe a dying woman's words ? Do you be- 
lieve that when death is very near, some 
persons can foretell future events — all the 
more if that person is a woman and a gipsy ? 
A dying gipsy woman foretold that Geraldine 
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would one day kill some one Hear me out," 

as Langley interrupted with an exclamation 
of disbelief. " Geraldine was a child, not six 
years old, when, walking with her mother in 
a lane close to Everingham Park, they came 
upon a deserted gipsy encampment. Under 
a hedge lay an old woman upon a heap of 
straw; she called feebly for help. Lady 
Everingham went to her directly, raised her 
up, and was shocked to see how ill the poor 
creature looked — death was evidently very 
near. She asked for water ; then, in a broken 
voice, began a piteous tale of cruelty and 
misery. While she stammered out her story, 
the child, a quick Uttle thing, full of pity, ran 
to a stream close by, and brought a few drops 
of water in her hands, putting them up close 
to the dying woman's face. The latter's blue 
Kps touched the Uttle hands, whispering, 

* Bless you for this ! ' Then the gipsy passed 
her hand over the child's head, saying, 

* I'll tell your fortune ; it should be a happy 
one for your kind heart.' She looked in- 
tently into the child's face; then a look of 
horror came into her own, and she turned 
her head away, muttering, * Ah no ! Alas ! 
I can see sorrow and trouble. She's a bonny 
face — will grow up fair and bonny ; but 
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there'll be blood on that face one day: it'll 
bring wounds on v^hat it loves best. I 
hear the shot ! I see the blood ! ' And she 
raised herself up, and her eyes opened wildly, 
as if fixed upon some dreadful sight ; then 
the face changed ; she spoke solemnly, 
^There's sorrow and trial, but she'll win 
through it at last, and may God's blessing 
rest on her always ! ' And the gipsy fell 
back, and, with one moan, died ! " 

The old man's voice was low and impressive : 
he truly thought it a sad prophecy. For a 
moment Langley did not answer ; then he 
spoke quickly — 

*^ She was a very wicked old woman to 
speak so of a poor little child. I wouldn't 
beheve a word she said." 

"Wouldn't you? I wish I couldn't either, 
but I do, and that's the truth. I fear the 
words wiU come true some day. There, I don't 
know why I told you this — forget it, if you can 
—I can hardly tell what made me." 

Ah ! there was to come a day when he 
knew what prompted him ; he was to feel in 
the future that a good angel whispered to him, 
**TeU!" — for the story told that night was 
destined to save a life for this earth, perhaps 
an immortal soul for heaven. 
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" There I you see my motive was not a rude 
one, as you thought — eh? You do not want 
to know my niece now, I hope/' 

"Yes, I do," exclaimed Langley. "What 
difference could your story make ? To tell the 
truth, I don't believe a word of it. I don't 
mean," he added hastily, " that it didn't all 
happen just as you tell it ; but, depend upon 
it, the old woman was delirious — ^repeated 
unconsciously a fortune she'd told hundreds 
of times before. Perhaps clever gipsies vary 
the commonplace * pretty lady, a handsome 
husbaad, and fine fortune ' by a dismal fate, 
and so the woman only repeated an oft-told 
tale. I'd take a heavy bet it never comes 
true. A pretty woman like Lady Geraldine 
may find a dozen fellows ready to cut their 
throats for her. But make me believe she'll 
ever shoot a lover herself! It's stuff. Yet 
I ^suppose that's what the gipsy meant, I 
should like to know your niece — though if 
you dislike it so much, I'll ask some one else 
to introduce me ; only, depend upon it, she'll 
not shoot me. I wiU take my chance of that ; " 
and Langley laughed. "All the same," he 
added, as, in obedience to his companion's 
gesture, he followed Mr. Everley towards a 
door through which Lady Geraldine and her 
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partner had just passed, *4f I were you, I 
should not tell that story often. It's hardly 
an advantage to a young lady to have such 
a tale attached to her name. Men may think 
Uttle enough of it, but one can imagine a lot 
of spiteful old maids would work it up into a 
fine story. Lady Geraldine must be admired 
enough to secure her plenty of enemies 
among her own sex." 

" My good fellow," repKed Mr. Everley, " I 
don't remember that I ever told it before, and 
am not likely to do so again, and I'll trust 
you not to repeat it. Here she is ! Geraldine, 
Captain Langley wants to be introduced to 
you." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

LADY GERALDINE. 

" She seem'd a part of joyous spring ; 

# # # # 

A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for this, 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips." 

Tennyson. 

Lady Geealdine was sitting on a low ottoman 
near the door, her last partner bending over, 
talking; she greeted her uncle with a bright 
smile, bowed to his friend, and when Captain 
Langley asked her for the next dance, agreed 
immediately. 

As they walked away together, Langley was 
silent. In truth, the story he had just heard 
had made more impression on him than he 
cared to admit. Was it possible that there 
reaUy rested such a doom of blood on that 
fair brow as the astrologer of old saw on the 
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forehead of beautiful, ill-fated Mary of Scot- 
land ? Surely, if it must be so, it seemed a 
mockery of fate to listen to her careless 
chatter of flowers and lights, telling him 
how she had enjoyed the ball, and asking whom 
he admired the most in the room, and what 
did he think of So-and-so. 

Langley answered yes and no — not always 
in the right place either — ^till Geraldine began 
to think the handsome soldier stupid, and 
dreadfully heavy to get on with ; when, looking 
fall at him for the first time, she noticed an 
absent, far-away expression in the brown eyes 
that, added to Grecian-moulded features, a 
sUght moustache, and dark brown hair, made 
up the outward man of the *' regimental 
beauty." 

That abstracted look did not sit naturally 
on Langley's good-natured, rather weak face, 
and Geraldine, who was a quick reader of 
faces, said with a smile — 

'' I know you so Uttle that I can hardly say, 
*A penny for your thoughts,' Captain Langley ; 
yet I wonder what you are thinking about so 
intensely — your eyes look as if they were far, 
fax away.*' 

'* If I were to say I was thinking of you, I 
suppose you would not believe me " — (Geraldine 
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shook her tiny shoulders) — "yet it would be 
true, for I was remembering something your 
uncle said." 

" My great-uncle, you mean — ^though, per- 
haps, from his size, he ought to be called my 
httle uncle, for he's the smallest man I ever 
saw, except a dwarf at a French fair. Dear 
old Uncle Everley is really my father's uncle. 
What did he tell you about me? It must 
have been something very bad, from your 
grave looks." 

Langley hesitated. He wondered so much 
if this merry girl knew the story her old uncle 
had related ; he longed to ask ; yet if she did 
not, he could hardly explain; so he tried to 
get at it in a roundabout way. 

** Mr. Everley is a very amusing companion. 
He and I had a long talk on many sub- 
jects ; among others, gipsies. Are you a gipsy 
fancier, Lady Geraldine ? " 

*' I never saw one," was the answer, start- 
ling Langley by its absolute contradiction of 
the old man's tale. " Of course, I have read 
descriptions of them in books." 

Into Langley's face came an odd expression 
of doubt. Was this really true, and the whole 
a figment of old Everley 's brain ? or was this 
little lady a practised deceiver ? Did she guess 
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what he had heard, and was she bent upon 
denying her uncle's words? He could not 
determine which. 

Geraldine saw his doubting face, and, mis- 
taking the cause, added half apologetically — 

" I dare say it's a stupid thing to say, still 
I don't think I ever can have seen an EngUsh 
gipsy — ^unless ages ago, when I was very Uttle. 
Until four months ago I have lived abroad all 
the life I can remember, for we left England 
just before my mother died, when I was not 
seven years old." 

Captain Langley made up his mind that 
Lady Geraldine knew nothing of the story, 
and surely, if her uncle did not feel it necessary 
to warn her, he could not think it so very 
serious ; and no more would he. Shaking 
off his gravity, Langley turned to his com- 
panion and talked to her in his usual pleasant, 
taking way, drawing her out to tell him of 
her past life, of the quaint old French cha- 
teau in which she and her invaUd sister had 
spent their young days, taken care of by an 
English lady, who, from her pupil's affectionate 
description, appeared to be half governess, 
half nurse, and more than half mother to the 
forlorn, motherless children, who saw their 
father only every now and then, in the rare 
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intervals lie could spare from race meetings 
and the superintendence of his racing stud — 
that father caring far less for his daughters 
(who were only an expense) than for his 
horses, by which he hoped to redeem his 
wasted fortune. Besides, was not each of his 
daughters a fresh disappointment ? Had either 
been a son, what a difference to impoverished 
Lord Everingham, with his life's interest in 
his large estates long ago forestalled, would 
an heir, to join with him in raising money, 
have made ! 

Geraldine was too young not to be com- 
municative ; so she described her life, and how 
last April her father had suddenly told her 
she was to come to England with him. How 
they had come, and he had taken her to her 
aunt's, Lady Eachel Chaloner, her father's 
only sister. How she had been presented at 
Court, and what a delightful season she had 
— such balls and parties ! How she was shy at 
first : EngKsh ways were so different to French 
ones ; and of all the gaieties she liked best the 
balls at the French embassy, for the attaches 
there talked to her of dear France, and there 
was one whose family had actually lived in 
the old chateau before the Eevolution. 

Of the last part of her London season 
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Geraldine said little. In truth, such retrospec- 
tion was not too pleasant. Lord Everingham 
troubled himself very little about his daugh- 
ters, and they might have Uved to old age in 
the remote chateau if Lady Eachel Chaloner 
had not interfered ; told her brother, with much 
energy, he was a heartless, disreputable father; 
and, regardless of his anger, offered to bring 
out the eldest girl in London, and do her best 
to make her entrance into life a success. So 
she did, and, to a certain extent, the plan 
succeeded admirably. 

Geraldine, with her lovely face and taking 
foreign ways, was greatly admired, and many 
a golden vision did his sister's first report 
cause to float before Lord Everingham's eyes. 
A wealthy son-in-law would turn his daughter 
from a burden into an investment more profit- 
able than his cherished racers; and as an 
investment Lord Everingham paid ungrudg- 
ingly the bills that were incurred to set off, 
with every advantage of dress, his daughter's 
beauty. 

Alas! that so many of our visions vanish 
when the time for their reahzation arrives. 
Geraldine was lovely — so the best matches 
that year swore, as they danced and talked 
with her; yet they did no more. ''Why was 
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it ? " Lady Eachel Chaloner asked herself per- 
petually, and never could find out why such 
promising flirtations never grew to serious 
love-making. Perhaps there were two reasons : 
Lord Everingham was not exactly the kind of 
father-in-law young dukes and marquises court, 
nor was he a connection sensible parents 
wished for their sons. Despite his old earldom, 
he was among his peers a decided black sheep, 
and a little bit of his blackness shaded his 
daughter. Yet this was scarcely the chief 
reason. Despite her father, Geraldine's beauty 
might have carried all before her, but for one 
thing wanting. " What was it ? " Lady Eachel 
asked in despair, and the kind old friend to 
whom she appealed (a keen observer of man- 
kind: had she not married all her own six 
daughters to the very husbands she choose 
for them ?) answered — 

"What your niece wants, to make all these 
men who admire her pretty face really love 
her, is to love one of them herself. She's very 
bright and taking, but she's like a good many 
others who fail for the same reason ; she wants 
the softening that only real affection can give. 
Never mdnd," she added, seeing Lady Eachel 
Chaloner's bewildered face ; "it will come 
some day, soon enough — ^perhaps too soon; for, 
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depend upon it, when it does, it will make 
your niece irresistible, and great power over 
men's hearts is not generally such a happy 
gift that we need covet it for any woman. 
Beheve me, Geraldine is far better without it, 
though it may make her first season not quite 
what you wished." 

Of course, nothing of this Geraldine con- 
fided to Captain Langley, but she did tell him 
that Lord Everingham had found her being 
in town expensive, and they were going to 
live very quietly now. 

" My father has taken a house at Wrinkle- 
burgh, a queer little town on the East coast, 
and we go there next week. It is quite out of 
the way, and actually eight miles from a rail- 
way station, so we shall be quite buried," 
Geraldine added, not at all as if she antici- 
pated the burying would be an unpleasant 
process. 

" The Eastern coast ! " Captain Langley 
repeated in a tone of pleasure ; " if you stay long 
there, perhaps I shall come to see how you'll 
astonish the Wrinkleburghers, for our regiment 
goes to Colchester next autumn. If I turn 
up unexpectedly, will you give me a welcome 
at Wrinkleburgh, Lady Geraldine ? " 

" Yes, indeed I will, but I don't fancy you 
would like the place." 
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"Why not?" 

" Well, I don't know, but from papa's ac- 
count there's not much going on there, for he 
said I couldn't get into mischief if I wanted 
to ever so, and when he said mischief he 
meant fun and parties ; the inhabitants are too 
good for gaiety." 

*' Oh, I understand; their wildest dissipation 
is a school treat, and all the young ladies sing 
in the choir and flirt with the curate, and the 
men teach in the Sunday school and haven't 
a vice. What a charming prospect for you ! I 
wonder, when I come, shall I find you running 
about the parish with tracts in one hand, and 
flannel petticoats in the other, and all the 
curates tearing each other td pieces about 
you, eh?" 

" What an absurd idea ! " laughed Geral- 
dine. "I dare say there isn't a curate at all, 
and the rector will be a white-haired old man 
with a dozen grandchildren. I don't believe 
you'll ever come; but if you do, I'm quite 
sure you'll never find me giving away tracts — 
I don't like them enough. The other things 
I might give, though it wouldn't be before 
you." 

*' Mightn't I carry the basket ? But that will 
require a long coat, I suppose. When ladies take 
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to missionary work and tracts, there's gene- 
rally a curate at the bottom of the basket." 

" What a shame! Don't you beheve women 
can do good without a horrid motive for it ? " 

" I don't see the horridness. I'm quite sure, 
when men take to goodness, there's always a 
woman at the bottom of that ; and a very good 
thing too, or what would become of us men? 
I can quite understand there might be occa- 
sions when I should be dehghted to carry a 
basket of tracts and be a niodel of piety ; if 
you would undertake to convert me, I might 
become a shining light." 

So they laughed and talked ; and Geraldine 
danced a second time with Captain Langley, 
and later in the evening a third time ; and when 
her uncle sumnwned her to go home, Langley 
appeared again, shawled and cloaked her, led 
her to the carriage, and, as they shook hands, 
whispered — 

"Not good-bye, but au revoir at Wrinkle- 
burgh." 

Strange, that when Captain Langley walked 
back to the pier, embarked on board the earliest 
steamer, and crossed the Solent as the early 
dawn was faintly tinging the coast with rosy 
light, regained the barracks, and pulling off his 
coat, flung himself on the sofa and smoked 
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cigar after cigar, till his servant appealed to 
prepare for breakfast — strange that Langley's 
thoughts ran, not on Gertrude Grey, whom he 
had gone to that ball expressly to see and pro- 
pose to, but Geraldine Everley, the prettiest, 
•wittiest, oddest little girl he had ever seen — as 
Langley summed her up in his own mind. 
How his memory reverted to every word she 
had said, every look in her hazel eyes, every 
bow on her dress ! . 

Langley was given to, as he phrased it, 
falling in love, though Gertrude was the first 
he had seriously meant to marry. His ordinary 
reflections on his lady loves were usually 
mmgled with many ideas of the effect of his 
own handsome face upon them, and through 
all ran a decidedly strong conviction that no 
woman in her senses would refuse him. This 
morning it was different. In what horrid book 
had he read, " Beauties never care for hand- 
some men " ? He could not remember ; yet the 
sentence rang in his head. He strode to the 
mirror over the fireplace in his sitting-room, 
looked at his face in the glass, muttered with 
some satisfaction, "Well, I do look -a beast 
this morning," lit another cigar, and returned 
to the sofa, never stirring till his servant ap- 
peared announcing that his master's bath and 
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dressing things were all ready in the next room, 
and as an excuse for his early appearance he 
laid before the captain the order-book. 

" Confound that field-day ! I wanted to see 
them off." 

The soldier wondered at his good-natured 
master's cross voice. 

The 61st Hussars were a strictly discipUned 
corps. The officers kept what hours they liked 
off parade, and got into as many wild scrapes 
as their hearts desired, and the colonel never 
remonstrated or interfered with them — ^it was 
no business of his, he used to say ; but if they 
were a minute behind time, if a single strap 
was wrong, or a speck of dust visible on a 
horse's coat, woe betide them : the reproof was 
administered in no gentle language. So now, 
though horridly cross and out of sorts. Captain 
Langley looked to every detail of his troop, and 
he and his squadron filed out of the barrack- 
yard as trim as if the captain's only thoughts 
were centred upon bit and bridle. 

Langley did think it aggravating that the 
colonel pitched upon him to drill the regiment 
that day; yet he did it without a fault; and 
only when the troops were re-entering the 
barrack gate did he pull in his horse, and, 
turning to his subaltern, said — 
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" You see to the men now ; I have business 
in the town." And off he galloped as hard as 
his great chesnut could lay legs to the ground. 

Too late ! the train that carried Geraldine 
and her uncle was steaming out of the station 
as Captain Langley rode in sight. He turned 
his horse and galloped across two fields, and 
came up with the train as, after making a wide 
circuit, it crossed a high embankment. In the 
middle of the field below, Langley drew up. 
The chestnut reared and plunged as the train • 
passed. Langley could not recognize any faces, 
but he trusted that the travellers would see 
him, a conspicuous object* in the green field ; 
and when from one carriage waved a tiny white 
hankerchief, his face flushed, for he was cer- 
tain its owner could only be Geraldine thus 
recognizing him. 

K he could have known that Geraldine was 
at that moment absorbed in studjdng Punchy 
and never looked out of the window, and that 
the imaginary white handkerchief really be- 
longed to fat Mrs. Pogson, the wife of a Shore- 
ditch grocer, returning to town with her 
eleven children, and shaking out the crumbs 
from a cloth which had contained their sub- 
stantial luncheon, Langley would not have 
been so satisfied. As, however, he did not 
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know it, the delusion was very charming to 
him ; it helped to combat the doubt that was 
ever in his mdnd, and found vent at last in a 
question he asked, as he and his particular 
chum. Captain Downe, strolled to the billiard- 
room. 

'* I say, Downe, I suppose a girl who'd been 
in town a season, and was very much admired, 
would look out for a great swell — a nobleman 
with lots of money, and family diamonds, and 
aU that — ^wouldn't she ? She would hardly take 
a fellow with — ^weU, only enough to make 
them comfortable ? " 

" Is Lady Geraldine Everley likely to take 
Captain Langley, of the 51st Hussars — a 
younger son, with eight hundred a year and 
his pay, you mean," laughed Downe. 

'* I do nothing of the sort, you idiot ! Can't 
a fellow make a simple observation without 
meaning himself ? " 

'* A very simple observation indeed, my 
good fellow. I was at Mrs. Yorke's last night, 
and saw quite enough — it's the old story. 
There's one good thing about you ; the disease 
never lasts beyond the next ball, when you see 
a fresh face. But I'd advise you to put Lady 
Geraldine out of your head pretty quick, for 
they say she's destined for old Lord Stilton. 
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She refused him the end of the season, but 
that's nothing. . More fool she, for he's rolling 
in money. Her father's bent upon it, though, 
at-nd my people tell me it's sure to come off 
some day; so, my dear fellow, you've no 
chance." And Captain Downe mounted the 
steps of the billiard-room, thinking how pru- 
dently he had counselled his friend not to 
make a fool of himself. 

Neither of the friends knew what had really 
taken place scarcely a month ago. Geraldine's 
London season need not have been unsuccess- 
ful, from her father's point of view, had she 
chosen. 

Lord Everingham did not trouble much with 
his presence the society in which his daughter 
shone a star, but during one of his brief visits 
he entered his sister's sitting-room one morn- 
ing highly deHghted. 

" Eachel, after all, we need not have been 
anxious about Jerry. Here's a splendid thing 
turned up. Lord Stilton wants to marry her ; 
he has just told me so — asked my consent and 
all. He can have had no doubt of that ; I 
thought it almost too good to be true." 

" Lord Stnton ? " repeated Lady Eachel ; 
"but surely you wouldn't like Geraldine to 
marry him? " 
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" Like ! why, of course I should ; and she'll 
do it Hke winking, if you manage her properly. 
He's as rich as Croesus." 

" He's sixty ; he has a notoriously bad tem- 
per. Didn't he worry his wife into her grave ? 
If she hadn't been the meekest woman possible, 
there would have been fine scenes. K he was 
like that as a young man, what would he be 
now ? Besides, heaps of people say when he's 
in a passion he's half insane. Think of Geral- 
dine with a husband like that ! She'd go mad 
herself. You need not look so savage, for 
nothing shall induce me to have to do with 
getting up such a match. I'U not say any- 
thing against it, and if Geraldine Ukes to do 
it, all very well — ^but I won't persuade her. 
I'm as anxious as you are to get her well 
settled, particularly as, if Mr. Chaloner accepts 
this appointment, we shall be in India before 
next spring. Any ordinary good match I would 
have begged Geraldine to take, though she 
didn't care about him ; but Lord Stilton — I will 
not. She'd be miserable at first, and we don't 
know what she might do afterwards. I tell 
you plainly, I won't help to make Geraldine 
WTetched — there!" and LadyEachel looked at 
her angry brother defiantly. 

She felt she was in the right. Lady 
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Kacliers worldliness was not deep ; she 
loved her niece too much to wish for her such 
a fate as to be Lord Stilton's wife, rich as 
he was. Eachel Chaloner's good heart always 
in the end overpowered her worldly wisdom. 
Perhaps that was the reason Geraldine had 
so little of the sharp self-seeking that is com- 
mon in the damsels of this, our practical nine- 
teenth century. Geraldine was not romantic ; 
indeed, she had as little sentimental imagi- 
nation as her father could wish ; yet hers was 
a simple, frank, honest nature, that saw 
plainly and felt stl-ongly, and did not see 
only what she wished to see, and imagine 
she felt what she ought to feel. She had no 
high views of life — ^how could she, poor child, 
with her bringiug up ? — ^yet she acted up to the 
only standard she had, and that of itself was 
a standard that rose continually. 

Unconsciously Gertrude longed for some- 
thing higher and deeper than the life and the 
ideas she had been taught from childhood ; 
and those three months with Lady Eachel had 
unconsciously changed her from a careless 
child into a thinking woman. The influence 
of a thoroughly kind, good, high-principled 
woman could not but act upon Geraldine 's 
impressionable nature; she loved her aunt 
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intensely, and her thoughts naturally moulded 
themselves after the same pattern. Yet, the 
outward manner remaining the same, it is 
doubtful whether Lady Kachel herself knew 
anything of the change ; she grew fonder of 
her niece every day, and her only grief at the 
projected Indian home was that it would be 
impossible to take Geraldine with her. Still, 
Lord Everingham was utterly unconscious 
that his daughter was not the same sub- 
missive little girl he had known in the old 
French chateau, when he desired her to 
accept Lord Stilton's proposal. 

He was rather put out by the peal of 
laughter that greeted his first intimation^ of 
the projected match, and wljile he went on 
describing its advantages Geraldine only 
laughed the more. At last, out of patience, 
he told his daughter angrily not to be a 
fool, and that he expected her to do her duty 
to him, by being ready to accept Lord Stilton 
when he came that afternoon. 

This startled Geraldine out of her notion 
that it was all a joke : she looked with some 
dismay at her father. 

"I can't think you really mean it, papa; 
but if you do, I'm very sorry, for I would no 
more marry Lord Stilton than I would " 
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she paused for a metaphor — ^^"than I would 
cut my throat." 

" It's my throat you want to cut, you un- 
grateful, tiresome child ! " exclaimed Lord 
Everingham. ''I tell you, it's absolutely 
necessary you should marry some one soon; 
I can't and I won't be at the expense of 
another season for you. Besides, who's to 
take you out when your aunt is in India? 
If Lord Stilton isn't very young, you'll be 
an old man's darling, and do just what you 
like; and I expect you to be a sensible girl 
— not a goose. Do you hear ? " 

"Aunt, you never want me to do such a 
terrible thing ? " urged Geraldine. 

" Your aunt has nothing to say against it," 
exclaimed Lord Everingham. 

Still Geraldine looked for her aunt's reply. 

" My de^r, this is a question you must 
decide for yourself. I promised your father 
not to interfere one way or the other." 

This was all Lady Eachel's conscience 
would allow her to say. There was silence ; 
then Geraldine spoke quietly, but firmly — 

" Don't be angry, papa ; but I cannot marry 
Lord Stilton. I'm sorry, but I can't.^ It isn't 
only that I should be miserable — I should 
make him a horrid wife, I know; he would 
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be just as wretched as I should be. And, 
papa," she urged imploringly, "you don't know 
me as I do myself. If I did it, I should do 
nothing but tear about and flirt, and become 
a horrid, wicked old woman. I should not get 
to like my husband ; I should just detest him, 
and I dare not do it." 

To all Lord Everingham's remonstances 
and arguments, his daughter only answered, 
" I dare not do it." And at last her mortified, 
disappointed father was obHged to give in, 
avenging himself by declaring that the only 
thing Geraldine could do to make up for her 
disobedience was to be as little expense as 
possible ever after; she must go and live at 
some cheap place, and must not complain, 
however dull it was. To this his daughter very 
readily agreed, being glad enough so to end 
the discussion. 

When Lord Everingham's anger carried 
him off to his club. Lady Eachel admitted 
that she thought her niece quite right; and 
Geraldine, drying her eyes, was almost merry 
. over the words with which, as she said, she 
would soon settle Lord Stilton in the after- 
noon. 

It was not so easy, though. Geraldine went 
boldly into the drawing-room when the un- 
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welcome suitor was announced, but there her 
courage ended. Lord Stilton did really like 
the girl he had chosen; and somehow 
Geraldine, for the first time, now found he 
did, and all her well-chosen words of decided 
refusal went out of her head. He was so much 
nicer than she expected, and really felt what 
he said; he spoke so much of his own dis- 
advantages, and of her generosity if she 
would put up with an old man, and how he 
would try to repay her with kindness, that 
she could not tell him to his face that the 
idea was preposterous. She hesitated and 
stammered, hardly knowing what she was 
saying, till she found him rapturously thank- 
ing her ; then, in horror at being so misunder- . 
stood, she jumped up, and standing close 
to the door, said — 

''I did not mean that. I can't possibly; 
indeed, I can't. Please understand I should 
plague your life out; you ought to marry 
some one much nicer and — and — older — and 
— not a bit like me. It's no use talking," as he 
tried to interrupt ; " I can't ; I won't ; I say, I . 
won't ! " And she opened the door and dis- 
appeared from the bewildered Lord Stilton's 
sight. 

When, later that evening, Lord Everingham 
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and Lord Stilton talked the subject over, 
they both agreed Geraldine hardly knew her 
own mind. Her father said she was very young, 
and a girrs first offer always puzzled her ; and 
though Lord Stilton could not quite think 
Geraldine was puzzled (she spoke too plainly 
for that), yet he was willing enough to beheve 
some day she would accept him — ^he had taken 
a strong fancy to her lovely face — and agreed 
to wait and try his chance again; and Lord 
Everingham, disgusted as he was, trusted 
greatly to this, and, above aU, to the dulness 
of the life he proposed for her, to bring his 
daughter to a sense of the advantages Lord 
Stilton's money would enable her to enjoy. 

Geraldine 's first love affair was over, and 
both parties hoped in the end to gain the 
victory. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

A PIOUS PLACE. 

" A fairer face, a higher place, 
More worship, more applause, 
Will make a woman loathe her friend. 
Without a deadlier cause." 

Aytoun. 

Wrinkleburgh-super-Mare, though bow a quiet 
and unpretending Httle watering-place on the 
east coast of England, was once a much more 
populous and important town than it is at the 
present day. Situated on that part of our 
eastern coast which projects most promi- 
nently into the German Ocean, it was prob- 
ably one of the earhest settlements that our 
Saxon ancestors made in England, when our 
breezy downs and fertile vales tempted them 
to invade, and ultimately take possession of, 
this country. 

Frdm that time Wrinkleburgh continued to 
increase and flourish, until, in the days of our 
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Plantagenet and Tudor kings, it had become 
a large and important town. One of those 
kings visited it in state, and obliged the good 
citizens to spend a much larger sum than they 
liked, to do him honour ; and another granted 
a charter to the town, which the people still 
cherish and value, as a token of its former 
greatness. 

It has, however, sadly fallen off in modern 
times, having, like many other towns in the 
south of England, gradually, but surely, suc- 
cumbed to the superior energies and mineral 
advantages of the great towns in the north, 
which have succeeded so completely in draw- 
ing away and monopoUzing their trade and 
commerce. Not that Wrinkleburgh ever had 
any important trade or commerce worth speak- 
ing of; their manufacturing being chiefly 
confined to that of salt fish, and their trade to 
that of herrings and oysters. 

Independent of the natural decline of 
southern towns in favour of northern ones, 
Wrinkleburgh had suffered from special calami- 
ties. A great fire destroyed most of it about 
the same time that the fire of London took 
place, and the sea has several times so en- 
croached upon the coast as to wash away 
another considerable part of the town. Never- 
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theless, what remains at the present time con- 
stitutes a small but pretty place, which is not 
without attractions to persons in search of a 
seaside residence, especially to those of quiet 
and inexpensive habits. 

It stands upon a cliff of some height, and is 
therefore sufficiently elevated from the sea to 
escape the unpleasant effects of the spray in 
stormy weather, whilst the bold front which 
the town presents to the sea gives it the full 
benefit of its invigorating breezes, so that it 
is a particularly healthy place. • 

At one end of the town is the very large 
and handsome church, which is the chief 
ornament of the place. Built before the Ee- 
formation by the monks of a rich monastery 
in the neighbourhood, at a time when they 
had the command of all the resources of the 
country, and employed those resources with- 
out stint in perfecting their ecclesiastical 
edifices, its beauty and proportions far exceed 
the requirements of the present inhabitants ; 
and happily it has escaped any serious damage 
from the ruthless mutilations of the Puritans 
and iconoclasts of bygone times, so that at 
the present time it remaLris an object of great 
interest, and a fine specimen of architectural 
beauty. 
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At the other end is the Fort Hill, an 
elevated space of grassy cliff, bounded on one 
side by the sea, and on the other by two or 
three villa-like houses and their grounds, of 
which we shall learn more by-and-by, in the 
course of our story. This open space is orna- 
mented by the remains of an old fort, now a 
mere ruin, and by soine formidable-looking 
guns placed in position, which, seen at a 
little distance, look as if ready to give a 
warm reception to an invading army ; but a 
nearer inspection of them shows that in actual 
warfare they would be far more dangerous to 
the invaded than to the invaders, and their 
use at present is confined to making con- 
venient seats. 

The town itself is also intersected by several 
plots of grass, which give a somewhat ruxal 
effect to the place. 

It is still a corporate town, for it has a 
regular corporation, consisting of a mayor, 
town clerk, aldermen, and town councillors, 
agreeable to the ancient charter granted by 
King Henry VII., though reduced in its 
nimibers and shorn of some of its former 
privileges. 

The members of the corporation are chiefly 
tradesmen in the town, but we need not par- 
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ticularize them, as they do not materially affect 
the course of this story. There is one oi them, 
however, who will occupy a somewhat im- 
portant place in it, and therefore we must 
introduce him to the reader. 

Mr. Witney, town councillor, grocer, and 
draper, is a short, florid-complexioned, fussy 
kind of man, egotistical in his language and 
pompous in his manner, overbearing to his 
inferiors, and free and easy to his superiors ; 
though he can be obsequious if he has any- 
thing to gain by it — or thinks he has ; for he 
often makes mistakes in that respect. On the 
strength of his being agent for the Wrinkle- 
-burgh branch of the county bank, he gives 
himself the title of "banker," and in virtue 
of that title he assumes superiority over the 
other tradesmen of the place, although the 
treacle of the grocer occasionally shows itself 
and unpleasantly smears the gold of the banker. 
Still he finds the banking element useful, by 
throwing a kind of halo over his other occu- 
pations, just as a nimbus overshadows and 
beautifies a saint, however ragged and dirty 
that saint may be ; and the reader will see in 
the course of this narrative that Mr. Witney's 
character and conduct will require a very 
powerful halo indeed to conceal their irregu- 
larities and deformities. 
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The corporation are supposed to manage the 
town, and to a certain extent they do; but 
there is another power which exercises no small 
influence in Wrinkleburgh — an influence which 
is all the more powerful because it is secretly 
exerted and privately appHed. Whether it is 
exerted for good or for evil will appear as our 
story proceeds. The chief personages that 
wield this power are certain ladies who have 
gradually, but surely, usurped the legitimate 
authority of wiser and better heads, and, like 
those ladies who in the present day are 
clamouring so determinedly for what they call 
*^ women's rights," have not waited until the 
world at large has consented to accord to 
them- the rights and privileges they demand, 
but have at once taken upon themselves to 
lay down social laws and use influences in 
Wrinkleburgh which have had important re- 
sults, both for weal and woe, to some of the 
characters of our story. 

First and foremost amongst this bevy of 
ladies stands Mrs. Blucester (usually pro- 
nounced Blu'ster), of Herring Villa, so called 
from a former proprietor, who made his for- 
tune by curing herrings, and built the house 

to celebrate his success in that business. The 

• 

grounds of Herring Villa abut upon the Fort 
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Hill, and the house itseK commands a full 
view of that favourite walk, so that Mrs. 
Blu'ster can always gratify her taste for 
knowing everything her neighbours are doing ; 
for the Fort Hill is the natural resort both 
of visitors and inhabitajits, and Mrs. Blu'ster 
is never slow in availing herseK of the advan- 
tages this capital situation affords in that 
respect. No one can meet another, no lady 
can speak to a gentleman, no gentleman can 
show the merest civility to a lady, without 
Mrs. Blu'ster or one of her daughters ob- 
serving it, and making it the foundation of 
some ridiculous or scandalous story, to the 
prejudice of those who happen to fall under 
their notice. 

Mrs. Blu'ster is a coarse, vulgar woman, of 
low tastes and still lower feelings ; has never 
been in good society, and would be nobody in 
most places ; but she is the mother of a peer, 
which, with her, is like charity, for it covers 
a multitude of sins, and she makes the most 
of it ; and no one can be half an hour in her 
society, or in that of her daughters, without 
hearing frequent references to "my brother. 
Lord Blucastle," or " my dear son, the peer." 

The Blu'sters of Blucastle are a very old 
family, and any diligent student of EngHsh 
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history will find that there was a Blu'ster 
present in many of the stormy events that 
took place in bygone times. There was a 
Blu'ster at the Crusades, who was knighted 
by King Kichard I. for a daring attempt to 
take Saladin prisoner, in which he all but 
succeeded — ^but didn't. There was a Blu'ster 
at the great battle of Bosworth, which decided 
the Wars of the Eoses, and placed Henry VII. 
on the throne of England. There was a 
Blu'ster at the court of King Charles II., 
who so pleased that merry monarch that he 
created him Lord Blucastle. And the present 
holder of that title is the eleventh lord from 
King Charles's courtier. He was only a very 
distant relation of the late lord, and how he 
came to the title will be best seen by a slight 
sketch of his mother's early Hfe and history. 

Mrs. Blu'ster was the only daughter of a 
petty officer in the coastguard service, with 
little else than his pay to live upon, and who 
was stationed in a somewhat out-of-the-way 
district in Ireland; and when Lieutenant 
Blu'ster was sent in command of a small 
detachment of infantry to protect the same 
district, his quarters were so near the coast- 
guard station, that he naturally soon became 
very intimate with Miss Prettyman ; and 
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having literally nothing else to do in that 
desolate place but to make love, and she 
being the only young woman in the neigh- 
bourhood with any attractions at all, it fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, that he fell in 
love with her fine figure and handsome face, 
and there was very soon much gossiping talk 
about them amongst the few neighbours they 
had. All this, however, was put an end to 
by the Heutenant being suddenly ordered 
abroad on duty; and when he left. Miss 
Prettyman unaccountably disappeared also, 
and neither of them was heard of for several 
years, when at last she made her appearance 
again as Mrs. Blu'ster, accompanied by her 
husband, Captain Blu'ster, and three children 
— a son and two daughters. She also 
brought with her another child, a little older 
than the rest, called Elizabeth Twitchet, who 
was always supposed to be the daughter of a 
poor relation of the Prettymans, and was 
generally called, more euphoniously, Lizzie 
Twitch. 

They continued to hve in Ireland for many 
years, without any material change, except 
that the son, when about seventeen years old, 
was sent to New Zealand to make his way 
there — in which they were assisted by their 
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distant relative, Lord Blucastle, to whom 
they had appealed for help. 

At length Mrs. Blu'ster had a very serious 
loss to deplore. Captain Blu'ster, going on 
a shooting excursion, took cold, which de- 
veloped into bronchitis, and he died. At 
first she bore her husband's death with much 
equanimity, for she was a strong-minded 
woman, without much feeling ; but when, 
shortly afterwards, she, in rapid succession, 
received information of the deaths of Lord 
Blucastle, and of two intervening successors 
to the title — so that her husband, had he lived 
only a few months longer, would have become 
Lord Blucastle — ^her grief was excessiv e 

Neither she nor her husband had ever had 
the least idea of such a windfall. The late 
lord had never noticed them at all — ^though he 
had, after much importunity, consented to 
assist them in regard to their son's outfit 
for New Zealand — and there were so many 
others to succeed to the title before Captain 
Blu'ster, that during his lifetime there had 
never been the least probability of its falling 
to his lot ; but now, when the widow reaHzed 
the effect of these changes, she could not help 
regretting her cruel fate that she was destined 
to remain poor Mrs. Blu'ster, when she had 
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been so very near becoming Lady Blucastle, 
with an ample dower out of the Blucastle 
property. She consoled herself, however, by 
the reflection that her son had succeeded to 
the title and the estates, and, with her ac- 
customed energy, she lost no time in availing 
herseK of that agreeable fact. 

There was no telegraphic communication 
with New Zealand at that day, and the 
passage to and from that colony was then 
much slower than it is at present, so that 
some months must necessarily elapse before 
her son (now Lord Blucastle) could possibly 
arrive in England to take possession of his 
estates; so Mrs. Blu'ster determined to do 
that for him. She accordingly proceeded 
to Blucastle Park, and installed herself in 
the family mansion, doing the honours of the 
place in the absence of her son ; and she and 
her daughters, with Miss Twitchet, had a 
very pleasant time of it, until the sudden 
arrival of the young lord at 4 a.m. one 
morning somewhat damped their exuberant 
spirits, though, of course, they expressed 
themselves dehghted to see him. 

Mrs. Blu'ster wag a very clever woman, and, 
being wise in her generation, well knew how 
to make friends of the mammon of unright- 
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eousness. She knew that in spite of her 
antecedents, in spite of her vulgarity and 
coarse manners, her young unmarried son — 
the actual possessor of an honoured title and 
many hroad acres — ^was a bait which would 
draw to her net many who would otherwise 
have never moved a step in her direction ; 
and she calculated rightly, for all the best 
families around immediately called upon her. 
Her son was not indeed there, but he was 
known to be on his way, and, though as yet 
some thousands of miles from Blucastle, his 
shadow loomed in the distance — and distance 
is said to lend enchantment to the view. In 
his case, it did so peculiarly ; for, had he been 
actually present on the family's first appear- 
ance at Blucastle Park, his uncouth gait and 
imcultivated manners would perhaps have 
dissipated some of those pleasant illusions 
which a lively imagination is apt to form 
when a young lord of ancient lineage and 
large estate is the subject of them. 

The truth is, our young lord had received a 
very indifferent education — Kttle more than 
that of a small farmer's son — and, sent off as 
he was at an early age to rough it in the 
bush of New Zealand, he had had no oppor- 
timity of learning any of those ingenuous arts 
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whicli, we are told on classic authority, soften 
manners and prevent them becoming fierce. 
He had never been taught that — 

" . . . . Ingenuas didicesse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros ;" 

but, on the contrary, his residence in the bush 
and his life as a squatter had been anything 
but a good prelude to the position which for- 
tune had now so unexpectedly and so suddenly 
thrust upon him. He had, indeed, learned 
some things that the life he had lately led 
could teach him well: he could stick a pig 
or shear a sheep better than any labourer on 
the Blucastle estates, he could ride a hundred 
miles at a stretch without drawing rein, and 
he was a capital shot ; and these two last 
accomplishments might, perhaps, in some 
degree, suit the new character he was called 
upon to assume, whatever the former might 
do. !&owever, such as he was, he startled his 
mother and his sisters out of sleep by thunder- 
ing at the door of what was now his own 
house at a very early hour, some days before 
his arrival was expected. 

He had arrived at the nearest railway 
station at 2 a.m., and finding no conveyance 
was obtainable at that hour, he left his luggage 
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there, and walked over to Blucastle. He had 
been refused admittance at the lodge, owing 
to his poacher-like appearance, and the alarm 
of the lodge-keeper was not lessened when he 
threatened to give him ** a good licking " and 
refused to be stopped. 

He very nearly met with a similar reception 
at the house itself, for the footman, who was 
aroused out of a sound sleep to open the door, 
and was consequently in no good temper, 
was half inclined to slam the door in his face 
when he saw before him the same rough-look- 
ing man, who had appeared so disreputable to 
the lodge-keeper ; but there was something in 
the tone of the peer's voice which made him 
think better of it, and Mrs. Blu'ster making 
her appearance just afterwards, the matter 
was set right, and the New Zealand squatter 
was admitted without any further delay, and 
proclaimed to the whole household as the 
acknowledged head of all the Blu'sters. 

The household was not a small one, for 
Mrs. Blu'ster thought the best way of gaining 
a footing in the county for herself and her 
daughters was to make a good appearance, 
particularly when she was not spending her 
own money, so she had already got up a very 
considerable estabhshment at Lord Blucastle's 
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expense before he arrived. She had no 
scruple in doing this, because, if her husband 
had lived a Uttle longer — as she considered 
he ought to have done — she would have been 
entitled to a good dower at her own disposal, 
and she was not a woman to stick at trifles ; 
and though she could strain at small gnats 
when it suited her purpose, she had no dif- 
ficulty in swallowing very large camels when 
they stood in her way. 

At first Lord Blucastle liked the appearance 
of things, and, for a year or two, all was couleur 
de rose at Blucastle Park. He was ambitious, 
and wished to keep up his name and position 
in the neighbourhood, and, notwithstanding 
his awkward manners and ungentlemanly 
tastes, he looked forward to marrying into 
some good family — a measure that he thought 
would keep in the background and suppress 
his own deficiencies, which he could not help 
feeling conscious of; and it was not long 
before several opportunities occurred likely 
to favour his views and wishes, if they had 
not been thwarted and obstacles raised in a 
quarter where he least expected them. 

Mrs. Blu'ster and her daughters were now 
enjoying all the advantages of the first society 
and a good social position in the county, and 
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they saw, if Lord Blucastle married, they 
must at once leave Blucastle Park and retire, 
if not to the same straitened and obscure life 
which preceded their advent at Blucastle, at 
aU events to a much more retired one than 
they were then enjoying ; so they determined 
to keep hold of the good things of Blucastle 
as long as they could, and prevent any 
interloper intruding upon what they had 
begun to consider their own territory. 

When ladies enter the lists with that object 
they rarely, if ever, fail in accomplishing 
their ends. Men can make love with success, 
but women can mar it much more successfully ; 
and the secret influences they can exercise, 
and the thousand impalpable, imperceptible 
ways in which they can interfere in such 
matters, are far too powerful for any man to 
counteract, and are, as Lord Dundreary would 
say, '' such as no fellow can understand." 

So it fell out that all Lord Blucastle's 
attempts at love-making failed, from one cause 
or another, until at last he began to suspect 
the real cause ; and there commenced a series 
of bickerings and quarrels between his mother, 
his sisters, and himself, which gradually cul- 
minated in a resolution on his part to get rid 
of them all from Blucastle Park. But this they 
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resisted so determinedly, that he found the 
only way to effect his object was to break up 
his establishment and shut up the house ; and 
to enable him to do this, he purchased Herring 
Villa at Wrinkleburgh, which happened just 
then to be offered for sale in consequence of 
the death of its former proprietor, the herring 
curer ; and shortly afterwards they aU removed 
there, including the noble lord himself, who 
resided with them for some time; and Blu- 
castle Park was shut up, but as Wrinkleburgh 
was only fifteen miles distant, they were still 
within a drive of it. 

About two years afterwards Lord Blucastle 
married a young lady, good-natured, good- 
tempered, and good-looking, and though not 
so high in rank and station as he at first 
aspired to obtain, she had made him a very 
good wife. He returned to Blucastle Park 
on his marriage, making his mother and sisters 
a moderate allowance under such strict con- 
ditions that they can no longer give him any 
trouble. 

Talents, however, like theirs are seldom 
allowed to lie dormant, and, relieved as they 
were from the power of interfering at Blu- 
castle Park, they soon devoted their whole 
attention to the management of Wrinkleburgh, 
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the people of which place were generally too 
inert or too ignorant to resist their somewhat 
tyrannical control ; and Mrs. Blu'ster had ac- 
cordingly acquired at the time when our tale 
commences very considerable influence in 
the town. 

She has several assistants, able and ac- 
complished in all those arts by which her 
power has been achieved, who revolve around 
her, as the sun of their system, with all the 
regularity of obedient satellites, amongst 
whom her two daughters take the first rank. 
With the same penchant for evil-speaking, 
lying, and slandering that they have acquired 
from their mother, but without her ability, 
they carry out her behests with unscrupulous 
fidelity — the elder Miss Blu'ster, under the 
plea of doing good and visiting the poor, 
doing as much mischief as possible wherever 
she goes; the other. Miss Clarissa Blu'ster, 
doing the mischief without pretending to do 
the good. 

Miss Twitchet is also active in the same 
line, so that Wrinkleburgh is, as Mrs. Blu'ster 
deHghts to say, " well looked after." 

Miss Bosjesman is another lady who also 
plays into Mrs. Blu'ster's hands. She lives by 
herself, and spends a good deal of money among 
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the poor and in giving treats to the schojol 
children ; . is a district visitor and Sunday 
school teacher, and an assiduous frequenter 
of every religious gathering where the clergy- 
men take a part. Nature has not favoured 
her in regard to personal attractions, but that 
she perhaps thinks an advantage, for she 
imagines almost every man is admiring her, 
and is often annoyed — or fancies she is — by 
their attentions ; so that if the attraction were 
greater it might become a serious matter. 
Other people, however, don't agree with her, 
and see no danger ; but opinions will differ. 

Miss Canary is another maiden lady in 
Wrinkleburgh, who is not, indeed, one of 
Mrs. Blu'ster's chosen band, but is much 
under her influence, partly perhaps from habit, 
and partly from fear ; for Mrs. Blu'ster can be 
a dangerous enemy, particularly to any one 
who is afraid to face her, and therefore Miss 
Canary is sometimes her tool and sometimes 
her dupe. Miss Canary is a rather handsome 
woman of forty-five, who might easily pass for 
ten years younger, and in mind is decidedly 
the cleverest of the Wrinkleburgh ladies, so 
that there are times when she rebels against 
Mrs. Blu'ster's overbearing sway. 

Mrs. Hardress is the wife of the richest man 
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in the town. Wrinklebnrgh ideas are on no 
large scale, and Mr. Hardress is always spoken 
of as a man of "vast wealth./' though his 
income barely reaches five thousand a year. 
On the strength of this, Mrs. Hardress is grand 
in a heavy, old-fashioned way ; and though she 
bows to Mrs. Blu'ster's position as the mother 
of a peer, she claims the next place after the 
clever Irishwoman, and they both domineer 
over and suppress Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Gravatt, 
and a host of smaller stars. 

I say nothing of the husbands, for in 
Wrinkleburgh the female element predomi- 
nates by five to one over the male sex, and the 
minority are kept well in subjection. 

Mr. Hardress occupies himself in shooting, 
acting as a magistrate, and managing, under 
Mrs. Hardress's direction, the members of the 
town corporation ; Mr. Morris spends his time 
helping his wife to administer her charities 
and superintend her district, of course under 
Mrs. Morris's orders; while Captain Gravatt 
(he has once for six months held a commission 
in a volunteer corps) is the acting partner in 
a merchant's office in London, and spends 
most of the week in town, returning to 
Wrinkleburgh on Saturday, and generally 
departing again on Monday. 
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SucIl is Wrinkleburgh, and sucli were, some 
of its inhabitants, when one bright August 
day, not a week after Mrs. Yorke's ball at 
Kyde, the place turned out bodily to watch 
the arrival of Lord Everingham and his family. 

A fortnight before, the gossips of Wrinkle- 
burgh had been wild with excitement at the 
news that a tall, white-haired old man, who, 
coming to the Blue Lion for the day, had 
spent his time in going round all the houses 
to let with Witney, the house-agent, was no 
other than the Earl of Everingham, had posi- 
tively taken Granite House for a year, and 
that the family were to come immediately. 

Now, Wrinkleburgh, in spite of the immense 
advantage it enjoyed in the presence of the 
Blu'sters, was not learned in the ^' Peerfige,"' 
and no one there knew of what the Evering- 
ham family consisted except Mrs. Blu'ster. 

She consulted the " Peerage," which always 
stood conspicuously on her drawing-room 
table, and, if a stranger touched it, was apt to 
open of itself at "Blucastle, eleventh lord," 
&c, and now this " Peerage," as she looked at 
it, made Mrs. Blu'ster very irate. What 
could be worse for her than that another lord 
of higher rank and more fashion should appear 
to cut out the shadow of Lord Blucastle that 
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his mother always threw round herself. It was 
too bad. Had she not for years planned and 
bullied, made shopkeepers rude and house- 
agents tiresome to any one of rank and posi- 
tion who chanced to come to the town, till 
now the place only contained people to whom 
the name of Blu'ster was everything, and 
whose knowledge of the nobility was so 
limited that they had no idea how very unlike 
most peers' families were the Blu'sters ? Now, 
in her old age, was Mrs. Blu'ster to be con- 
fronted with an earl ; and also, worst of all, 
did not that terrible "Peerage " say he had two 
daughters, one nineteen, the other fifteen? 
Here would come a fashionable young lady, 
fresh from the London season, to contrast 
with* the Misses Blu'ster — ^to make Jane's 
large awkward figure appear more ungainly, 
her plain face still plainer ; and to show, by the 
contrast of real youth, the ravages that thirty- 
five years had made on Clarissa's stUl hand- 
some, yet sour, ill-tempered face, as weU as 
completely to extinguish Lizzie Twitch. So 
Mrs. Blu'ster shut the "Peerage" with a sharp 
turn of her wrist. 

" They shall find Wrinkleburgh too hot for 
them," she exclaimed, with an evil frown upon 
her determined face. And very hot poor Lady 
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Geraldine Everley did find it, before many 
weeks had passed over her head. 

Now, Wrinkleburgh's only idea of an earl 
was founded uppp the Earl of Wansfield, the 
lord-lieutenant of the county, who, Hving 
some twenty miles off, did occasionally drive ^ 
into the town with his wife, an old lady of 
seventy, and a regular dowager equipage — fat 
grey horses, ancient coachman (also fat), and 
tall powdered footmen; altogether a stately, 
respectable, elderly turn-out. So the Wrinkle- 
burghers expected something of the same kind 
— perhaps a little younger in its tone and 
more stylish in its effect, but still grand and 
solemn as becomes an earl — when they stood 
about watching to see the expected inhabit- 
ants of Granite House arrive, and in due^time 
their watchfulness was rewarded, though their 
expectations were far from being realized. 

The nearest railway- station is eight miles 
from Wrinkleburgh, and the earl, arriving there 
without sending any previous notice, had 
engaged such conveyances as the s^all inn 
at the railway-station could supply. Accord- 
ingly, he himself drove up to Granite House 
in an old dog-cart, which had been so often 
seen in the streets of Wrinkleburgh that every 
boy in the town knew the count of the scars 
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with whicli the paint on its sides was em- 
bellished, and the number of the strings which 
tied up the breaks in the harness. At his side 
was his daughter, Lady Geraldine ; and on the 
seat behind was an old servant, a Frenchman, 
whose dress had so httle resemblance to the 
leather breeches and top-boots of the usual 
occupant of that seat in a gentleman's dog- 
cart, that the good people of Wrinkleburgh did 
not know what to make of him. The truth 
is, he was an old and valued servant of the 
earl's, and, in regard to his dress, was allowed 
a good deal of Uberty ; and as he did not try 
to assume the airs, the manners, or the cos- 
tume of an EngHsh servant, his general 
appearance had altogether the effect of lower- 
ing Ms master's estabHshment some degrees 
in the estimation of the bystanders who had 
assembled to witness the arrivals. 

There was one other occupant of the back 
seat of the dog-cart, for the Frenchman held 
in his hand the chain of a handsome bull- dog, 
who sat between the man's legs and looked 
around him with an air of composure which 
his appearance by no means conveyed to the 
lookers-on; and when they ahghted at the 
door of Granite House he smelt so suspiciously 
at the legs of Mr. Witney, the house-agent. 
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who met them there, and who felt so micom- 
fortable at the dog's close attention to him, 
that he had much difficulty in going through 
the formaUties he usually indulged in on such 
occasions. 

They were quickly followed by a fly from 
the same inn, which, like the dog-cart, was 
also well known in Wrinkleburgh, and, though 
venerable from age and many years of hard 
service, was far from being venerated on that 
account. Its occupants were a lady and two 
women-servants, together with a large bundle 
of wraps of various kinds, which might en- 
velop an invalid person, or anything else, as 
far as the lookers-on could discover. One of 
the servants was a middle-aged German nurse, 
and the other a young girl, the daughter of the 
Frenchman who had come in the dog-cart. 
During a momentary stoppage at the entrance 
gate these servants were heard to speak, partly 
in German and partly in broken English, with 
strong foreign accents, and that still further 
increased the impressions of singularity which 
the people had already formed in regard to the 
first arrivals in the dog-cart. 

When the fly drew up to the door, the large 
bundle was lifted out with great care and 
carried into the house. 
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So these two somewliat disreputable con- 
veyances brought to Wrinkleburgh the future 
residents of Granite House, with the exception 
of two or three other servants, who came 
shortly afterwards, with a quantity of luggage, 
in the omnibus. 

The new arrivals were, of course, the sub- 
jects of much conversation in the town that 
evening, and many and various were the 
opinions expressed in regard to them. Un- 
favourable ones decidedly predominated, and 
the feelings of the majority were more or less 
correctly expressed by Sam Eogers, the bell- 
man,, in the bar of the Blue Lion, just before 
he and other drunken companions were turned 
out for the night, when he emphatically de- 
clared " they were a rum lot." 

The unfavourable impression caused by the 
Everinghams' odd way of arriving gave Mrs. 
Blu'ster's maUce a grand opportunity; and 
how she used it let Wrinkleburgh bear witness. 

The very first evening, when she, her 
daughters. Miss Bosjesman, Miss Canary, and 
the curate, Mr. Forbes, stood in the middle 
window of the Herring Villa drawing-room 
watching their arrival, Mrs. Blu'ster began — 
strengthened every expression of wonder, 
deepened the impression of oddness, and 

VOL. I. 
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threw out several hints that she, for one, 
should not be surprised if the inhabitants of 
Granite House, turned out to be no Evering- 
hams, but a set of swindlers. This was not 
quite said ; it was only suggested, in the 
interest of the town, as Mrs. Blu'ster put it. 

How the party at the Villa watched, when, 
after dismissing the conveyances, the earl 
walked round the garden, and presently was 
joined by his eldest daughter and, close at 
her heels, the bull-dog. 

When Geraldine appeared, a dark frown 
clouded Clarissa Blu'ster's brow, and bitterly, 
enviously, she looked at the slender figure and 
lovely fresh young face of her unconscious 
rival — the rival who was to dispute with her 
the prize of beauty in Wrinkleburgh. For 
years had not Clarissa been the acknowledged 
belle ? Her face was handsome, with well- 
cut features, dark eyes, and pale complexion : 
except for a certain hard expression, Clarissa, 
at a distance, was stUl a handsome woman. 
You had to come close to notice the deep 
lines that years of disappointment and jealous 
envy had set deeply ; to see that the com- 
plexion was coarse, and the skin furrowed with 
five and thirty years' care and evil temper. 
How the sour, disappointed woman hated that 
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bright girl, with her youth, her beauty, and 
her happy disposition ! 

Geraldine linked her arm in her father's 
and walked with him (the Blu'ster party 
could not hear their words, though they were 
near enough to note every action) ; fre- 
quently they paused, evidently pleased at the 
nearness of the sea, the appearance of Fort 
Hill, and the Granite House garden. 

Geraldine had a fund of pleasure always 
ready. She was anxious to like Wrinkleburgh ; 
to show her father that, though she could not 
marry to please him, she would be quite 
happy and contented in the quiet place he 
had chosen and economize his money. When 
Mrs. Studley came to call them to the com- 
fortable tea-dinner that quick Lisette had 
arranged already, Geraldine ran to meet her, 
and, unconscious that any eyes but her father's 
could see into the garden, threw her arms 
round the governess's neck. 

** Isn't it a deUghtful place ? The sea seems 
to do one good already. NeUie will be quite 
strong here ; I am so glad we came ! " 

Clarissa Blu'ster looked at all this, and her 
eyes lighted with jealous rage as she saw the 
curate watching with admiration the graceful 
figure opposite ; he even observed — 
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"What a pretty lady the young countess 
is!" 

Clarissa turned upon him instantly. 

"Earls' daughters are not countesses, Mr. 
Forbes — don't you know that? Your admi- 
ration of that silly-looking girl need hardly 
cause you to increase her rank." 

Mrs. Blu'ster hastened to interfere. When 
Clarissa was annoyed, she flashed out at every 
one ; her mother had far too much tact for 
that ; therefore Mrs. Blu'ster was successful, 
while Clarissa was a failure. 

" My dear Clarissa, Mr. Forbes never said 
he admired the lady opposite ; and I'm sure 
he's a great deal too good a clergyman to Hke 
to see such a worldly-looking person. She 
looks thoroughly fashionable, and not at all 
serious or right-minded. I'm afraid the family 
will be rather trying parishioners for you, Mr. 
Forbes. Of course, one can hardly teU yet; 
at least, I dare say you cannot. With my 
experience, I fear I can see only too plainly 
that they look a godless household. The earl 
is a racing man, I hear ; gambles, you know, 
Mr. Forbes. Shocking, is it not ? He quite 
looks it ; and I don't think I like his 
daughter's appearance. Perhaps she is not 
his daughter — they are very unlike ; we don't 
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quite know who she is. The Earl of Evering- 
ham has two daughters, but no one knows 
for certain if they are here. I confess myself, 
I have a httle doubt about the whole family." 

"Have you really, Mrs. Blu'ster?" ex- 
claimed Miss Bosjesman. " Well, I think I 
have too, since I saw them. That young lady 
is not at all like dear Miss Bother, Lord Eother- 
hithe's daughter." (Lord Eotherhithe was 
the only peer, except Lord Blucastle, Miss 
Bosjesman knew.) " She is certainly prettier 
than Miss Bother was, but she does not look so 
striking." (As Miss Bother was a very tall, 
stout, plain woman of forty, it must be con- 
fessed Geraldine was not Uke her.) "But," 
added Miss Bosjesman, " she is younger." 

"Perhaps," observed Mrs. Blu'ster signifi- 
cantly ; " I'm not so sure. Miss Bother may 
not be very young, but she looks her proper 
age ; whereas that person opposite may not. 
Perhaps, if we could see her close, her com- 
plexion is not so good; it looks to me like 
paint." 

" Oh, I think not," exclaimed the curate. 
" I could see her quite plainly." 

" My dear Mr. Forbes, you don't know how 
fashionable people can get themselves up. I 
have seen dowagers, much older than myself, 
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a mass of paint — ^far fairer looking than that 
girl opposite. Ah!" she added piously, **I 
am always glad I resisted the temptation of 
being in London ; fashionable society there 
is so very worldly and wicked. I always said 
my daughters should be good rehgious women, 
not frivolous butterflies. I never liked Lon- 
don." 

In truth, London, in the sense of good 
society, had never taken the shghtest notice 
of Mrs. Blu'ster, nor was ever likely to do so ; 
therefore, it was with extreme pleasure that 
she dilated on its wickedness. 

Before her little tea-party broke up, she 
had, without actually saying so herself, im- 
pressed aU her visitors with the idea that the 
Everinghams, having come from London, 
must necessarily be worldly — a great crime in 
the eyes of the evangeHcal curate and his 
admirers — that there was something odd 
about them, and that it was just possible the 
inhabitants of Granite House might turn out 
to be something very different to what they 
were thought to be. 

Mrs. Blu'ster did not quite say this, yet 
she gave the impression that her age and 
experience of life enabled her to form a truer 
opinion of them than most people, and that 
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her opinion so formed was very unfavourable ; 
while every day afterwards Mrs. Blu'ster and 
her daughters lost no opportunity of casting 
sly insinuations at the earl and his family. 
Mrs. Blu'ster did it very cleverly, and seemed 
only desirous to promote the interests of 
Wrinkleburgh, when she advised the people 
to wait before they made advances towards 
Granite House. She only appeared to be 
cautious for their benefit ; yet, as she evi- 
dently thought something would presently 
appear to justify her suspicions, her friends 
fully believed so too, and in the end actually 
imagined that, they saw those suspicions com- 
pletely justified. 

That the earl and his family were totally 
different from all the other inhabitants of 
Wrinkleburgh was certain — different in their 
looks, different in their manners and habits. 
And the worthy Wrinki eburghers never 
stopped to think if the fault did not lie with 
themselves — if they, in their old-fashioned, 
out-of-the- world life, were not behind the age, 
and not the earl's family before it. Strange 
they were, totally strange, to everything in 
Wrinklebm-gh, but it did not follow that they 
were strange anywhere else ; and it is certain 
that, left alone, without Mrs. Blu'ster's in- 
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sinuations, the Wrinkleburghers would have 
admired and copied the new-comers as much 
as, in obedience to Mrs. Blu'ster, they now 
cavilled at and abused them. 

It is true, all the men-kind, from the curate 
to the poorest fisherman, pronounced Geral- 
dine lovely to look upon ; yet her very beauty 
was Mrs. Blu'ster's great weapon. She was so 
unlike any one else ; so different to the hand- 
some fisher girls ; so different to Clarissa 
Blu'ster, the acknowledged type of Wrinkle- 
burgh beauty. Poor Geraldine's good looks 
were pronounced a mark of her wickedness, 
and as such to be held in reprobation by 
every right-minded woman, fiow ready the 
women were to believe evil of that lovely 
face, only jealous old maids can imagine. 

Events were certainly unfortunate. Had 
Geraldine and her sister remained protected 
by father and governess, perhaps the slanders 
and insinuations that Mrs. Blu'ster started 
would only have floated about, without being 
believed as undoubted truths ; but unfor- 
tunately, within a week of their arrival at 
Wrinkleburgh, Mrs. Studley received an urgent 
summons to see a sick brother. 

She went, intending to return in three days ; 
and as the earl was impatient to see after his 
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beloved horses, he also started for France. 
Geraldine and her sister would only be two 
days alone, and certainly, as the earl observed, 
" Jerry could take of herseK for that time ; " 
so he and Mrs. Studley drove together to the 
station. 

The earl arrived safe and sound in Paris the 
next day, but Mrs. Studley arrived at her 
destination anything but sound. On getting 
out of the train she shpped, and, falling be- 
tween the carriage and the platform, broke 
her arm in two places, and was carried to 
her brother's house far more of an invalid than 
he was. 

'For three months Mrs. Studley was unable 
to return to her pupils. With her unwounded 
right hand, she wrote to the earl, begging him 
to stay with his daughters during her absence. 
But Lord Everingham was not apt to care for 
any one's convenience except his own. To be 
shut up in a stupid, out-of-the-world place 
would be misery to him; his stud required 
looking after, while his daughters, in his eyes, 
did not. What could happen to them? he 
thought. Why, nothing. So he wrote to Jerry 
to take care of herself, and remember to spend 
as little money as possible ; he impressed this 
as of paramount importance, then troubled him- 
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self no more about his daughters, till he found 
it convenient to come back. 

Geraldine was distressed at Mrs. Studley's 
accident, but only for the pain and incon- 
venience to her dearly loved friend, not because 
in her mind there was anything to dislike in 
being alone with her sister in Wrinkleburgh. 
She, like her father, could see no harm in their 
solitude. No more there was in reality; yet 
Mrs. Studley's unfortunate accident did much 
to help Mrs. Blu'ster's wicked, unscrupulous 
attack upon her unconscious enemy ; though, 
had there been any real charity or generosity 
in Wrinkleburgh, her very unprotected state 
would have pleaded for kind judgment of a 
young girl left, as Geraldine Everley was, to 
rely solely on herself. 

Alas ! that Wrinkleburgh was so ready to 
believe Mrs. Blu'ster's mahcious insinuations 
— so imwilling to see Geraldine's pure-minded 
truth! 

Weeks rolled on, and Mrs. Blu'ster had 
everything her own way. Deeper and deeper 
grew the conviction that there was something 
wrong about the Everinghams. No one could 
tell how it all came about, yet every day some 
fresh story floated into the mid-stream of 
gossip that Wrinkleburgh so dehghted in —first, 
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they were queer, "so very queer, you know, for 
an earl's family ; " then, " Can they possibly be 
an earl's family ? " — ^till at last they were defi- 
nitely pronounced to be no earl's family at all, 
only impostors. 

How the last terrible rumour began was a 
mystery, but before Geraldine and her sister 
had lived in Wrinkleburgh a month it was 
whispered, with nods and winks, and all the 
delight with which spiteful old women repeat 
a tale of shame about one of their own sex — 
only fairer and younger than themselves — 
that poor Geraldine was no earl's daughter. 

"Nor his wife either — only ought to be," 
exclaimed Mrs. Blu'ster. " To think of a horrid, 
dreadful creature like that coming to good, 
rehgious Wrinkleburgh! The very first day 
she came I could see her wickedness in her 
face. My dear Miss Bosjesman, look at her 
white veil — ^the very sign of vice ! And with 
that complexion she never can be a decent 
woman ! " 

Now, nature had bestowed upon Miss 
Bosjesman a complexion something between 
the colour of a Cheshire cheese and a russet 
apple ; so she liked to hear that Geraldine' s 
lovely face was lovely only by virtue of its 
wickedness, and no one helped to spread 
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Mrs. Blu'ster's inventions more readily than 
Martha Bosjesman. She was not exactly a 
bad woman ; indeed, in other hands, she might 
have been only a fooHsh one ; yet her absurd 
vanity was the very thing Mrs. Blu'ster could 
play upon — as she always did play upon the 
weak points of her associates ; and when Mrs. 
Blu'ster said, ^^ We ought all to show how we 
abhor vice, by driving them away from our 
town," there was a chorus of voices echoing 
her words. 

And so women drew their dresses away from 
touching Geraldine, while men looked hard 
and boldly into the face of the innocent girl 
— ^too true herself to suspect malice, too 
generous and noble to dream of the possibiUty 
of slanderous Ues. 

She thought the inhabitants stiff and rude ; 
she wondered, when her soft hands picked up 
a tiny, ragged child, that had fallen with its 
bare legs on the pebbly beach, and hushed 
its sobs with her gentle voice, to see its 
mother snatch the child away with looks of 
anger and never a word of thanks. But it 
never occurred to Geraldine that it was more 
than incivility — that, in her rude way, the 
mother was protecting her child from the 
contamination of vice I Yet it was so. The 
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Wripkleburghers obeyed their evil queen, and, 
following her hints and insinuations, declared, 
with many a coarse joke and spiteful smile, 
that though the earl might be an earl — but 
that was not certairi — ^yet, at aU events, 
Geraldine was his mistress; and, in their 
folly, they increased Geraldine's age (" Those 
kind of people, with their paints and powders, 
can look any age," said Mrs. Blu'ster), and 
decreased her sister's, until the two became 
mother and daughter, and Granite House was 
declared to be a disgrace and a crying sin in 
the godly, evangehcal place. 

It is so easy to see all kinds of things when 
once a scandal is started. It was wonderful 
how much wickedness Wrinkleburgh contrived 
to see in these two sisters ; and poor Jules 
Dimarche and honest Gretchen, and quick, 
clever Lisette, were one and aU pronounced 
" no better than they should be " — a favourite 
expression in Wrinkleburgh. 

All things prospered with Mrs. Blu'ster, and 
she was very triumphant. Had she not put 
her foot down upon the dreaded rivals — upon 
the people who might have broken her power 
and suppressed her bullying ? Had she not 
made the common people rude and insolent, 
the better people stand aloof, coldly ac- 
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qniescmg in Mrs. Blu'ster's slanders? Not 
a single person called at Granite House for 
three months ; and this, in Wrinkleburgh, 
which as a rule called upon everybody, high 
or low, directly they came, was a distinct 
declaration against the inhabitants of Granite 
House. 

All things prospered with Mrs. Blu'ster — 
ay, but did they really ? Did all things work 
together for her ? They seemed to ; but was 
it not delusive ? Her life had been one course 
of evil and mischief — unmixed evil, unscrupu- 
lous mischief ; she had ruined reputations, 
she had broken many a trusting, honest heart. 
Had the God whose eyes are over all, " be- 
holding the evil and the good," taken no note 
of her ? Ah no ! He had seen, and was not 
the time for vengeance coming ? Had He not 
given her time and opportunity for repent- 
ance — even this last chance ; and how had 
she used it ? There would soon come a day 
when she would feel the anger she had pro- 
voked — ^when the great God, whose name and 
whose Church she had used so wickedly, would 
shiver her to the dust. 

Now, Wrinkleburgh, as a parish, was passing 
through an interregnum, such as poor Hvings 
are often subject to. The clergyman's income 
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being barely two himdred a year, and the 
place requiring a curate, and in other ways 
being only possible for a well-to-do parson, 
was generally held as a stepping-stone to 
something better. The patron, an evangehcal 
squire never coming near the place, happened 
to be the principal trustee of a Low Church 
society that held many good Uvings in its gift ; 
so it invariably happened that, if a man held 
Wrinkleburgh for two or three years, hd was 
rewarded with a superior Uving from the 
society, and it was a general practice to eke 
out the slender income while at Wrinkleburgh 
by taking pupils, for which the large, comfort- 
able vicarage was very convenient. 

This gave a great advantage to Mrs. 
Blu'ster. Her aim being to concentrate all 
power in her own hands, of course, she re- 
quired the control of the various charities, and 
between intervals, when there was only a 
young curate, and vicars devoted to their own 
pupils, she contrived to get what she wanted. 

The eldest Miss Blu'ster was an active 
district visitor, and, as she said, the right hand 
of the clergyman ; Lizzie Twitch sang in 
and ruled the choir; the younger Miss Blu'ster, 
by virtue of her better manners and once 
handsome face, took the role of fast young 
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lady and determined flirt ; while Mrs. Bln'ster 
— ^but who can describe her ? She was here, 
there, and everywhere, with sharp eyes and 
determined hand over all; Imew everything, 
and approved or disallowed all ; allowed Mr. 
Smith to marry Miss Jones, or ordered her 
satellites to speak this and hint that, nntil 
the match was broken off, just as it suited her 
own interest. 

A very powerful, very dangerous woman 
was Mrs. Blu'ster, as Wrinkleburgh had long 
found out |to its cost ; yet, like the bourgeoisie 
of Paris before the Commune, they hated while 
they cringed to Mrs. Blu'ster; but no one 
stood forward to lead an opposition, for no 
one could be sure whether they would be 
supported by others or not. 

Mrs. Blu'ster was no classical scholar, and 
probably had never heard of the bundle of 
sticks which, strong when bound together, 
could easily be broken singly ; yet in practice 
she acted upon the same plan. She broke and 
kept down all opposition singly, and never 
gave her followers a chance of banding against 
her. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

MRS. BLU'STER AT HOME^ 

" For ' men may come and men may go,' 
But ne*er a suitor knocks 
At that green door in ' Maiden Row,' 
To ask for poor Miss Tox/' 

Mrs. Blu'ster and her younger daughter sat 
in the drawing-room at Herring Villa. 

Herring Villa had two good- sized octagonal 
rooms, opening one into the other with fold- 
ing doors, which were generally shut, as the 
second room served the family for a dining- 
room; but whenever Mrs. Blu'ster — as she 
expressed it — threw open her reception-rooms, 
the two together formed one large room, 
whose lofty ceiling and high marble chimney- 
pieces would have truly, as Mrs. Blu'ster 
observed, looked imposing but for the scanty 
furniture and cold look of everything. The 
herring-curer had a taste for the antique, and 

VOL. I. H 
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Ms house was by no means a bad imitation, 
on a small scale, of an old-fashioned country 
house of the Queen Anne period. And the 
staple furniture, which Lord Blucastle had 
purchased with the house, was of the solid 
upright style — large, straight-legged, high- 
backed chairs, painted white an dgold ; tables 
not too firm on their narrow spindle legs; 
and sofas, heavy and comfortable, yet with 
an odd want of stuflBbig in the cushions. This 
was from no fault of the herring-curer : his 
cushions, though purposely old-fashioned and 
cumbersome, were of the best, and covered 
with antique brocade ; and in his time, the 
white paint was white, and the gilding as 
bright as constant touching up could make it. 
But Mrs. Blu'ster's ten years' reign at the 
villa had considerably altered these things. 
The brocade was faded and worn. Why should 
she spend money in buying chintz covers for 
Lord Blucastle's chairs, when he ought to 
provide her with new ones ? It was a sore 
point with Mrs. Blu'ster that, though Lord 
Blucastle let her hve in the villa rent-free, 
he did not give it to her — the least thing he 
could do for his own mother, as she often 
observed to her intimate friends. Lord Blu- 
castle's stinginess and Lord Blucastle's un- 
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kindness were favourite themes of complaint 
with his mother, and all her own mean tricks 
were excused by dilating on John's faults; 
but directly he or his wife appeared in person, 
it was " dear John," and " darling Eliza," and 
"the sweet children." 

When dear John's marriage shut her for 
ever out of Blucastle Park, she demanded that 
the villa should be made " at least fit for a 
lady to live in." Lord Blucastle consented 
to paint and repaper, do up the garden, and 
put gates and all outside woodwork in com- 
plete order ; but he objected to new furniture. 
And when Mrs. Blu'ster angrily demanded a 
new bed in her own room, he retorted, if she 
wanted a bed she must buy it for herseK. 
Buy one ! not she. But she had a new bed 
for all that. She went to the carpenter em- 
ployed to supply the gates and paling, and, 
by hinting that unless he did her bidding a 
complaint to Lord Blucastle would put the 
work into a rival's hands, she induced Car- 
penter Smith to provide her with "just four 
plain legs, you know, and a framework, and 
a few laths for a small bed." 

She did spend three shillings over some 
ticking, sj)ld cheap because soiled. "Wlien 
it is washed, what will that matter?" And 
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there was her mattress. But how to stuff it, 
there was the diflScnlty : horse-hair is expen- 
sive. But Mrs. Blu'ster, having reduced what 
the Americans call mumping (I know no word 
so expressive) to a science, looked aU over, 
and at last pounced upon the four huge sofas 
that adorned the "reception-rooms." "Here 
is a wealth of hair ! " Mrs. Blu'ster exclaimed ; 
" they are quite spoiled with stufling ; " and 
thereupon she ordered the cushions and lower 
mattresses to be opened and reduced to one 
half their thickness, and with the surplus hair 
weU fiUed her ticking — ^bed and pillows. 

There remained notlung wanting but blan- 
kets and sheets. " If John is so mean as to 
refuse me a new bed, I will get it from 
liim aU the same." Off she drove to Blucastle 
to superintend the packing of some orna- 
ments that she insisted were her own, having 
been bought before her son arrived in England. 
She sank the fact that his rents had paid for 
every siugle thing, even to the Wedgewood 
match-box from her former bed-room that she 
quietly slipped iuto her pocket, observing she 
might want a light during the long dark 
drive back to Wrinkleburgh. Then she turned 
to the housekeeper — 

" The only way to pack ornaments safely is 
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to line the boxes with blankets. Petch me 
six blankets — ^those last new ones — ^they are 
the largest. I will send them back by the 
carrier to-morrow. ' ' 

When this was done, Mrs. Blu'ster contrived 
to find a vase that could only be safely packed 
in a counterpane ; and ^nally, as a last effort, 
after she had got into the carriage she com- 
plained of cold, and ordered down a large 
eider-down quilt to keep her feet warm. I 
need not say not one of these things ever 
found its way back to Blucastle Park; but 
Mrs. Blu'ster was particularly comfortable in 
her new bed. 

Mrs. Blu'ster sat in her drawing-room, 
pencil in hand, conning over her weekly 
baker's book, frowning at the discovery that 
there was actually one loaf (twopence-half- 
penny) extra; while Clarissa Blu'ster sat 
wrapt in a shawl, renovating a spray of 
artificial flowers for her hair. First she 
smoothed out a crumpled leaf, then she 
pinched up a crushed bud, then retwisted a 
bit of wire, complaining loudly that she was 
shivered to death without a fire. 

" It's ridiculous," cried Mrs. Blu'ster, 
*^ to have a fire in August. I can tell you 
coals are expensive enough without wasting 
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them. If you are cold put on another 
shawl." 

Clarissa looked sulky, muttering, ^^ August 
or not, I wouldn't be so mean. I declare I'll 
go and warm myself in the kitchen." 

" Ypu'U do nothing of the sort ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Blu'ster, roused to energy. " Don't you 
know Ann is busy cooking to-night's dinner. 
I won't have her worried and disturbed. 
Surely you remember Mr. Forbes is to dine 
here to-night." 

Then, as she looked at her daughter's face, 
and considered how unbecoming its pinched 
cold blueness might appear in the eyes of 
the curate she was just now bent upon 
persuading to propose to her daughter, she 
added — 

"If you like to light a small fire in your 
room, you can. Your grate will not bum 
many coals, and it does rain very i^st. The 
damp makes you look chill, child. Go and 
walk about, and circulate your blood. It will 
never do to look like that to-night, for, 
Clarissa " — and Mrs. Blu'ster laid her hand 
on her daughter's shoulder, looking kindly 
in her face, — " I do think Mr. Forbes is likely 
to marry you." 

" To take me off your hands, you mean. 
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rm sure I wish lie would. I detest the man ; 
but any life would be better than this." 

" I don't know what you mean. I've been 
as good a mother to you as could be. It's all 
your own fault that you're on hand so long ; 
for you're just as good-looking as I was, and 
before I was your age I'd been married fifteen 
years. It's your bad temper ; you will fly out 
before every one if anything annoys you, and 
you never think men are afraid to marry such 
a virago." 

** I am not half such a virago as you are ; " 
and Clarissa's eyes flashed angrily. " You say 
the nastiest, hardest things." 

"Possibly" — Mrs. Blu'ster laughed; — "but, 
my dear, I don't say them to every one. Re- 
member, I never lose my temper, and get 
angry, unless I wish to ; and so my bad temper 
is useful, instead of being like yours, a draw- 
back. Why, who can that be in all this rain ? 
I heard the gate close. Surely not a note 
from Mr. Forbes to say he can't come ? No, 
for there's the front-door bell." 

And Mrs. Blu'ster, in anticipation of a visit, 
hurried her baker's book into a drawer, dis- 
posed of the flowers into another, threw 
Clarissa's shawl over the sofa, settled herself 
in an arm-chair, and appeared a lady lounging 
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through the afternoon over a novel, when 
the door opened and Miss Bosjesman was 
announced. 

Mrs. Blu'ster came forward and affection- 
ately kissed her visitor. Mrs. Blu'ster was in 
the habit of always kissing her intimate friends, 
though she might meet them a dozen times 
a day. Miss Bosjesman's money was very 
useful ; and though, to young men, Mrs. 
Blu'ster was apt to call her, " That queer 
little old maid, Martha Bosjesman," to her 
face she was so sweetly affectionate that the 
foolish little woman was her complete tool, 
seeing and hearing only what her imperious 
companion required her to see and hear. 

V Dear Miss Bosjesman, I am so glad to see 
you. How good of you to come through all 
this rain! " — and Mrs. Blu'ster sank back in 
her chair, and, motioning her visitor to a seat 
quite close, was very affectionate. 

Clarissa walked to a window, and stood 
looking at the rain, as it feU in a steady down- 
pour : a dismal prospect, as gloomy as the 
thoughts of the discontented woman who 
stood and watched it. Poor Clarissa Blu'ster ! 
It was not all her fault that she was a sour 
uncomfortable woman, angry with herself, and 
bitterly savage with every one else. Her 
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childhood had been forlorn and poverty- 
stricken, yet it was hardly poverty that made 
it so unhappy. How many a cheerful loving 
family have grown up poorer than ever were 
the Blu'sters ; but with them there was no 
love, no kindness to sweeten the cup of want. 
The father his family could only remember 
as a frequent drunkard. The mother cared 
nothing for her children — ^looked upon them 
as incumbrances ; whilst, strange to say, the 
only human being she appeared to love and 
cherish was Lizzie Twitchet. Then, when 
prosperity came, it brought no happiness. 
Poor Clarissa especially, with her proud, evil 
temper, felt terribly how different she was 
from the people whose society she now 
coveted. Bitterly she felt her deficiencies. 
She knew the whole family were what their 
neighbours called vulgar, yet she could not 
make out in what the vulgarity consisted. 
She hated herself, she hated her family, and, 
above all, she hated everybody who was better 
than herself — every one who had not the 
deficiencies poor Clarissa was so conscious of. 
She had neither education nor principle. To 
her the sole purpose of a woman's life was 
to get a husband ; to make a good match if 
possible ; to get a husband by fair means, or, 
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if not, by foul — ^bnt to get one in some way. 
And her handsome face was a curse to her; 
for men admired it, and so raised her hopes; 
yet no one had hitherto offered marriage to 
her, for no man could ever love her — the hard 
nature, the cold selfish &ce, were thoroughly 
unlovable. 

As she stood there, her face darkened more 
and more, and she would not affect to be 
interested in the conversation between her 
mother and Miss Bosjesman, as it ran on the 
parish and the clergy and their neighbours, 
and Miss Bogesman asked if it was true Mrs. 
Blu'ster's cook was going to leave. 

"It's quite true," answered Mrs. Blu'ster, 
"that she has been siUy enough to give me 
warmng ; but shell not go, I'll take care of 
that. Why, my dear, she's a treasure — such 
a cook ! such a manager ! I couldn't get on 
without her. And Tve told her I shan't think 
of giving her a character. When she came to 
me she knew nothing, literally nothing ; she 
wasn't fit for the poorest kitchen-maid's place ; 
and now, with what I and Lizzie have taught 
her, and all my receipts, she can send up a 
first-rate dinner. She's worth her weight in 
gold ! Do you think I'll give her a character ? 
Xevej ! She'll try for one or two places, and 
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^^hen she finds she can't get them, she'll have 
to stay with me. I've done it often before. 
Why, I kept a footman — and such a one as 
he was I shall never get another like him — 
I kept him four years after he gave warning. 
I always engage them by the year : it's the 
best way. I took him as a raw boy. The 
first year no wages, only food and clothes ; 
the second, four pounds. At the end of the 
second, the boy actually wanted more wages, 
and declared he would go. I told him at 
once that no one would take him, that I 
could not possibly tell any one that he would 
Buit them. He was very ignorant, you know, 
dear, so he beheved me, and stayed till the 
next year; then he was troublesome again. 
I told him he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
so ungrateful ! Where would he get another 
place like mine? — such privileges as he had 
too — allowed to go every morning to the eight 
o'clock service ! " * 

Miss Bosjesman laughed. " You should put 
an advertisement into Punch — low wages, but 
made up for by the privilege of attending 
morning church." 

Mrs. Blu'ster laughed as heartily as her 
visitor. To do her justice, she was as ready 
to laugh at herself as at another. 
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^' My dear, it answered: the boy was ashamed 
and stayed. The next year I raised his wages 
by a pound. When the fourth warning came, 
I was puzzled. He was determined to go, 
and I was determined to keep him. Fortu- 
nately, it was Christmas ; so I let him go to 
a servants' party. Generally, I do not allow 
such things ; this time I did, for I knew what 
would happen. He came back as I expected, 
not really tipsy, but quite excited enough for 
me to tell him, the next morning, he had lost 
his character, that I could not conscientiously 
say he was sober ; and so I kept him another 
year, and without higher wages either. The 
next year he absolutely would go without a 
character, and I am afraid I shall never get 
such another." 

And Mrs. Blu'ster looked quite pathetic over 
the deterioration of footmen. 

To this talk Clarissa paid no attention, but 
she turned quickly as the visitor asked if Mrs. 
Blu'ster had heard anything more of the people 
at Granite House. 

"Well, not exactly; nothing fresh," Mrs. 
Blu'ster answered. " I don't see how they 
can get worse, they're bad enough. My ser- 
vants see very strange things. I don't myself, 
for I purposely avoid going near the place. I 
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think it was very wrong of Witney to let the 
house to such people. I told him so, and I 
think they will not be there long ; " and she 
nodded her head, as if to intimate that, in 
some mysterious way, Witney, under her 
orders, would banish the objectionable tenants. 
^* Have you heard anything fresh. Miss Bos- 
jesman ? " 

*^ Well, yes, I have. I said I would come 
and tell you." (The grey cattish eyes gleamed 
fall of mischief.) *^ As I passed about nine 
o'clock yesterday evening, the gate was open, 
and I just peeped in. You know, dear Mrs. 
Blu'ster, I consider we ought to find out all 
their wickedness — ^it's our duty." 

'^ Our plain duty ! " exclaimed the old 
woman. 

Miss Bosjesman, pleased with such approba- 
tion, went on — 

'* So I walked a little way up the carriage- 
road, and what do you think I saw in the 
dining-room ? " 

'' What ? " exclaimed Mrs. Blu'ster and 
Clarissa in one breath, the younger lady 
stepping eagerly forward. 

How she did detest that fair young rival 
(whom she knew well to be as good and honest 
as she was beautiful) only a jealous woman can 
imagine. 
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"I actually saw, for the dining-room win- 
dow was wide open, that dreadful woman, I 
don't know what to caU her, in a low white 
dress — I expect, if I could have seen close, 
which I couldn't, it was too low to be decent, — 
sitting at the head of the table, and two gen- 
tlemen — two, actually two ! Not only that 
wicked old earl — though I don't beUeve he 
is an earl — ^but another man much younger, 
though he was old enough to be ashamed of 
such company. I think he did look ashamed, 
for, in my horror, I went close to the window, 
and the man turned round and stared quite 
angrily — I suppose he didn't like being seen 
there, — and the old earl spoke to a servant. I 
could not hear the words, but it was something 
about me, I'm sure, so I walked away quickly, 
and was so glad when I was safe outside the 
gate, for I believe any of those people would 
be only too glad to insult a respectable lady." 

^* Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Blu'ster ; *^ I think 
you had quite an escape, dear. I dare say 
that man would have thought nothing of kiss- 
ing you." 

Clarissa turned away her head to hide a 
laugh. Miss Bosjesman's face was hardly 
tempting to any man ; but the heroine, who 
had, to her own mind, but just escaped such 
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a terrible fate, looked radiant, bridled and 
blushed. It was so pleasant to imagine herself 
in danger from male admiration. In life the 
danger was infinitely vague; in imagination 
it became a certainty. 

" All kinds of improper things go on there, 
I've heard; indeed, after last night, I may 
say I've seen them myself." And Miss Bos- 
jesman sat erect in her chair, clasping her 
hands with the air of an ancient Una con- 
fronting the lion of vice. 

How long she might have dilated upon the 
Granite House enormities no one can teU ; for, 
as she spoke, a heavy step sounded on the 
gravel outside, a figure appeared at the win- 
dow, a vigorous shake turned the handle of 
the glass door, and Lord Blucastle, in a 
dripping mackintosh, and boots that made 
huge mud-prints upon the weU-worn carpet, 
stood before his mother. 

'* My dearest John, you startled us. How 
wet you must be ! " and Mrs. Blu'ster bustled 
up to her son, kissing him affectionately, 
much to the detriment of her dress. It was 
an old one she well knew, or perhaps her 
affection would hardly have been so warm. 
As it was, a mother's love took no heed of his 
wet waterproof, only she pointed playfully at 
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her wet skirts, and the livulets dripping on 
the carpet, saying — " My dear boy, if it was 
any one but you, I should go wild with this' 
mess ; but I'm too glad to see you to mind it. 
Can you stay all night ?" 

In her heart she was dismaved to think of 

m 

the nice dinner, and the coming curate. She 
always liked John to think them too poor and 
careful to give parties and comfortable dinners. 
It would never do to let him see the lamb and 
chickens, the tarts and custards, that were 
preparing for the foolish young clergyman 
Mrs. Blu'ster hoped to convert into a son-in- 
law; therefore, she asked, with much solici- 
tude, how long her son would stay. The 
answer was hot satisfactory. 

"^ I can stav till nine ; then I must be off. 
I've put up my horse at the Blue Lion. I 
shall ride home pretty quick, and neither Jim 
Crow nor I mind a wetting ; so, if you can 
give me some dinner, I'll stay." 

"Yes, dear, of course I can; though," she 
added pathetically, " it will not be what you're 
accustomed to. Your poor old mother can't 
afford to kiU a fatted calf. Come and take 
your coat off." 

Miss Bosjesman rose to go. With a kiss 
Mrs. Blu'ster dismissed her. Then, while 
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her son was taking off his wraps, she hastily 
whispered a few words to Clarissa ; then, link- 
ing her arm in Lord Blucastle's, drew him back 
into the drawing-room. 

After talking a httle about his family, and 
various things that had happened, she said 
she must just write one line to the curate. 

** Something about the clothing club, dear 
John. He wants to know particularly this 
afternoon." 

Mrs. Blu'ster sat down and wrote — 

"Dear Mr. Forbes, 

*^Will you mind [my asking you to 
put off dining with us to-night, and give us 
the pleasure of seeing you at luncheon to- 
morrow instead. My dear son, Lord Blu- 
eastle, has just come over to consult me 
about a family matter of importance. You 
see, in his position, he has so many important 
interests to think of. My girls are so dis- 
appointed; but we shall hope to see you 
to-morrow, and you must not fail us. 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Eliza Blucester." 

This note she fastened up ; then, muttering 
a word about being back directly, she sped 
into the kitchen, ordered the elaborate dinner 

VOL. I. I 
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to be set aside tuitil the next day, saw herseK 
what' would ^^warm up beautifully," and settled 
quite a different dinner to be ready at seven 
o'clock. • Then she went to her own room, 
summoned Lizzie Twitch, and directed her 
to take the note herself, be sure to see Mr. 
Forbes, and get his consent to come to-morrow. 
Then, with a quiet conscience, Mrs. Blu'ster 
went downstairs, prepared to wheedle round 
and deceive her son, and get as much out of 
him as sh-e could. 

At seven o'clock Mrs. Blu'ster, her two 
daughters, Lizzie Twitch, and Lord Blucastle 
sat down to a repast certainly not calcu- 
lated to make the peer complain of their 
extravagant living. 

With a Httle plaintive laugh and apology 
for not having known beforehand, or she 
would have had something nicer — he must 
now take their usual fare — Mrs. Blu'ster dis- 
played a shoulder of mutton and a meagre 
dish of potatoes, followed by half a goose- 
berry tart, and the plainest of rice puddings ; 
the whole washed down by beer at eightpence 
a gallon, and half a bottle of eighteen-shilling 
sherry; which, with a great appearance of 
pride, Mrs. Blu'ster produced with her own 
hands from the sideboard. 
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" We don't have port, John, for the poorest 
is so expensive ; though Clarissa, poor dear, is 
so delicate. The doctor is al^vays teUing me 
she ought to have two glasses a day; but 
there, I can't afford it, and that's the truth. 
I dare say he thinks it strange I don't get it 
for her ; for I never like to tell him I can't, 
when my son has plenty of first-rate old wine 
at Blucastle. Perhaps, John, you'll send 
Clarissa a dozen — only for her health — dear 
girl." 

Lord Blucastle's face grew dark; he was 
accustomed to these httle requests. His 
mother changed the subject immediately with 
the air of a motherly martyr. 

But when, dinner being over, at a hint from 
her the daughters and Lizzie disappeared, 
Mrs. Blu'ster stayed to keep John company ; 
and drawing her chair close to her son, she 
began an eloquent appeal for a httle more 
money. Long she argued, sometimes alleging 
her daughter's wants, sometimes the necessity 
she felt of keeping up a certain appearance 
for his sake. ^^ You see it doesn't do for 
Lord Blucastle's mother to be nothing : 
for the sake of your children, John, I'm 
obhged to keep my head above water. It's 
difficult enough to do." 
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When Lord Blucastle, hardly pressed, de- 
clared he gave his mother an allowance 
ample for her wants, and broadly reminded 
her that it was necessary to keep her strait- 
ened, for, when hberally snppHed, her tricks 
and unscrupulous tongue had barely escaped 
bringing the family to pubKc disgrace, the old 
woman burst into tears, exclaiming — 

*^ It is cruel to bring up the little mistakes 
I have made. You have never heard the real 
truth. You always think the worst possible 
of your mother, and it's hard to bear from you, 
John, the one of aU my children that should 
be the kindest. Weren't you the most delicate 
baby, only kept alive by my care ? For I was 
very iU when you were born, John, and night 
after night I sat up with you in my arms, a 
httle, ailing, crying baby. Oh, the care I 
took of you ! I couldn't afford a nurse then : I 
did it all myself; and to think how you repay 
me now ! " 

And Mrs Blu'ster buried her face in her 
hands, perhaps to hide a smile at her own 
imaginative picture. John had been the 
strongest, healthiest of babies; but how was 
he to know that ? 

Not being a brute, only a man dissatisfied 
with himself, uncomfortable with the world. 
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and strongly despising his mother — still she 
was his mother, and his love for his own wife 
and children being the best trait in Lord 
Blucastle's character — ^he finally yielded to 
this appeal, and Mrs. Blu'ster won the battle. 

Despite his own dissipated life and low 
tastes, Lord Blucastle, in the depth of his 
heart, — a heart that knew so httle of the good 
and was so fiUed with the evil of this world, — 
in that inmost heart, John Blucastle respected 
a good woman. He loved his own wife, because 
— ^though inferior in birth and position to 
what he once aspired to obtain — she was a 
gentle, pure-minded woman; and he constantly 
felt the contrast to his mother. And bitterly 
he thought of his father's memory, when he 
reflected that father might at least have given 
him for a mother an honest if an unrefined 
woman, instead of But we will not anti- 
cipate the discovery of Mrs. Blu'ster's early 
life, which will come soon enough, — ^too soon, 
perhaps, for all who respect woman's true 
nature too much to like a record of its 
degradation. 

Mrs. Blu'ster's tears and her effective pic- 
ture completely did for Lord Blucastle's 
economy. He got up, put his arm round her : 
" There, mother, don't cry ; I'll write you a 
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cheque this minute. Clarissa shall have the 
wine, and I'll see what I can do in future." 

He hastily pulled out a pocket-book, filled 
in a cheque, gave it to his mother, muttering 
something about being in a hurry to get home, 
she must wish the others good-bye for him, 
and he was gone, snatching from the hall 
table, whip and waterproof, and thrusting his 
arms into the latter as he strode down the 
carriage-road. 

As the door banged behind him, Mrs. 
Blu'ster dried her eyes, and triumphantly 
unfolded the cheque ; yet her hps curled, as 
she muttered, ^^ Only twenty pounds ! I 
thought it would have been at least fifty — 
John is mean." Nevertheless she folded up 
the paper carefully, put it in her purse, 
and, marching into the drawing-room, 
radiant with smiles, informed her daughters 
and Lizzie that John had gone rather in a 
hurry, as he was anxious to get home ; but 
just before he left, had given her a httle 
present of twenty pounds, and promised 
to send them some old port wine; adding, 
'^ Clarissa, you can have a glass every day, 
out of the first bottle, for John may ask ; but 
the rest we will keep for parties." 

Lord Blucastle had galloped halfway home 
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before he remembered how often before had 
similar scenes ended in the same way. He 
sent the wine (three dozen of old port) ; yet, 
with a touch of his mother's nature, besides 
the direction, he wrote on another card in 
large letters, " Please return the bottles." 

Mrs. Blu'ster surveyed the package when it 
arrived, laughed at the request ; then, puUing 
off the card, dropped it into the kitchen fire, 
laughing again : " Ketum the bottles ! I dare 
say ! Not I. I shall make my grocer give 
me tenj)ence a dozen for them." 
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CHAPTEK V. 



SIR ASHTON PIERS. 



" At first by slow degrees, her gentle heart' 
Admits the poison^ nor perceives the smart." 

Agnes Strickland. 

Geraldine was walking slowly up and down 
the garden path, reading, when the click of 
the gate made her look up from her novel ; 
and, seeing the postman, she quickened her 
steps, for he held out a letter — an unusual 
thing for Geraldine to receive, for Lord 
Everingham seldom troubled himself to write, 
and his daughter had few other correspondents. 
This time the letter was from her father : — 

^^ Dear Geraldine, 

*' I am coming home to-morrow. 
Have another room ready too, for Ashton 
Piers sprained his ankle at Newmarket. I 
have been nursing him, mewed up in a 
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miserable bit of a country inn fqr two days, 
but can't stand it any longer. He's about 
as fit to travel back to Yorkshire as my old 
bay mare is to run for the Oaks; so there's 
nothing for it but to bring him with me. 
Expect us some time to-morrow. 

*' Your affectionate father, 

" EVERINGHAM." 

Geraldine's first idea was pleasure at any- 
thing to break the duU monotony of her life. 
Her father's visit would be longer than usual ; 
for, at least, he must stay till his invahd guest 
was better, and that, of itself, was deUghtful ; 
for, since her London season, Geraldine had 
sadly felt the want of some one to talk to 
besides poor Nellie and the old servants. 

She just knew Sir Ashton Piers by name, as 
a friend of her father's, though he was per- 
sonally unknown to her, and she wondered 
what he would be like, and was full of plans 
for his comfort. 

She was still walking up and down when 
the sudden thought struck her that the to- 
morrow in her father's letter was, in truth, 
to-day. They might arrive at any minute, 
for was it not already past twelve ? and she 
rushed off to see about her household con- 
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cems. It was easy for her father to order rooms 
to be ready, and luncheon and dinner pre- 
pared, but the Everingham establishment was 
on a very small scale ; anything more than 
usual Geraldine had to look after herself; so 
now she flew about, sent off orders to butcher 
and grocer, peeped into pantry and larder, 
shook out with her own hands the curtains, 
and arranged the toilet-table in the room 
destined for the guest. Then she went into 
her own chamber, and carried off inkstand 
and writing-case, and anything ornamental 
that could be arranged in the stranger's room. 
The church clock striking the half-hour after 
one made her run down stairs to tell the cook 
to put off luncheon till two, in case they 
should come in time for it; then Geraldine 
ran up again, and hastily turned over drawer 
after drawer, in search of a suitable dinner 
dress. 

Geraldine's life at Wrinkleburgh had been 
passed so alone with her sister, that her 
ordinary evening toilet was of the plainest 
description; indeed, strict economy had in- 
duced her to wear out the old dresses that 
were too shabby to face the outward world by 
daylight ; so now she turned over drawer after 
drawer in search of a certain white Uama — all 
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puffed, trimmed, and bowed with black velvet 
— that had been packed away ever since her 
coming to the eastern coast. When, after 
much trouble, this was found, it only proved 
how different the same thing can look at 
different times : when she put it away, it had 
seemed to her perfect, fit for any occasion ; 
now it looked tumbled, and Geraldine pulled 
out a bow here, and opened a puff there, till, 
in a fit of disgust, ^^ the horrid thing will never 
look decent ! " she exclaimed. *'I won't bother 
any more ; I dare say he's an old fogey who 
will never see what' I have on ; " and, with a 
dew on her eye-lashes strangely akin to tears, 
she added sadly, " and papa never cares what 
I do, or look like." 

But Geraldine did not often repine like 
this, though her life was very unlike that of 
most beautiful girls of high rank ; and now 
she drove back her tears, descended to the 
drawing-room, and gave a last touch to freshly 
gathered fiowers; then, looking all round, 
her eyes alighted on a corner book-case. She 
stepped towards it, pulled out from behind 
some sporting magazines a shiUing Peerage 
and Baronetage — ^Lord Everingham's books 
were all of the cheap order, — and turned over 
the leaves till she came to Sir Ashton Piers, 
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tenth baronet. She had just time to discover 
that her supposed old fogey would not be 
forty-two till next month, that he was a 
widower whose wife died nine years ago, 
when wheels crunched on the gravel. 

Lord Everingham had arrived, and Geraldine 
went to welcome the new comers. In the 
hall. Lord Everingham met his daughter, 
kissed her hurriedly, then turned back to 
assist from the carriage a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man, who, resting one hand on the 
shoulder of a grave elderly servant, leaned 
the other on Lord Everingham's arm, and so 
hobbled into the drawing-room, sinking down 
on the sofa that Geraldine wheeled forward. 

Lord Everingham went back into the haU 
to give directions about the luggage, followed 
by the servant, and Geraldine was left alone 
with the stranger, who appeared unconscious 
of her presence. His face was very pale, and 
he lay with his eyes closed and his brows con- 
tracted, as if the pain of transit had been very 
severe. Geraldine was puzzled what to do. 
She felt rather shy, and would have liked to 
go after her father, but would it not be odd 
to leave the invahd alone, or would he prefer 
it ? she wondered. She hesitated, then moved 
a Uttle nearer, asking softly — 
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" Does your ankle hurt very much ? Can 
I get anything for you?" — half wishing he 
would want something, and so give her an 
excuse for getting out of the room. 

He did nothing of the sort. At the first 
sound of her voice, Sir Ashton's eyes opened ; 
he looked aU round, as if wondering where the 
voice came from ; then raised himself upright 
on the sofa, and with a half smile, answered 
with a question — 

" Are you one of Everingham's daughters ? " 

"Yes ; I'm papa's daughter," she answered, 
rather illogically. ** I'm Jerry." 

A decided smile now played round the grave 
mouth. ** Lady Jerry ! " 

Geraldine broke into a peal of merry girHsh 
laughter. 

**It sounds funny, doesn't it? but then it 
suits me. I'm afraid I'm funny altogether." 

" What's there to be afraid of in being 
funny ? You don't look as if you'd be afraid 
of many things." 

" Oh yes, I am ; of heaps of things. Why, 

I was " She caught herself up just in 

time. She had feared the invalid stranger, 
but it would never do to let him know it ; he 
would think her so foolish. And a bright flush 
spread over the smaU face at the idea. 
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Sir Ashton thouglit, "What an odd little 
girl ! " Geraldine's tiny figure made her look 
a child still, and there was something of a 
child, too, in the shy yet bright eyes that 
looked straight into his. He never thought 
of her as a grown-up young lady; and, as 
addressing a child, he said — 

" You were afraid of me, I suppose." 

" I'm not a bit now," she exclaimed ; " but 

I was a httle — at least, I mean " She 

hesitated. "You see, I thought you were a 
friend of papa's." 

"Well, so I am. Do you make a practice 
of being afraid of all your father's friends 
—eh?" 

" No, of course I don't," laughed Geraldine; 
" but I thought you were older, and " 

" So you made up your mind that your 
father was bringing home a tiresome old man, 
to be cross and gouty and disagreeable." 

" Indeed, I did nothing of the sort ; you're 
not either gouty or cross," instantly exclaimed 
Jerry. And she came nearer, and sat down 
on a low chair, while all her fear of Sir Ashton, 
and shyness at the stranger, went straight out 
of her head. 

When Lord Everingham returned, he found 
his daughter chatting to his grave friend just 
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as she talked to and charmed the hearts of her 
London admirers. 

Lord Everingham was decidedly pleased. 
It was hardly pure good-nature that induced 
Wim to trouble his usual careless self about 
Ashton Piers. True, he had known him for 
years, and liked him as a man he often met at 
races and sporting country houses ; and Lord 
Everingham was driving back from Newmarket 
in Piers' dog-cart, to dine with the baronet at 
a country iim which he often frequented, and 
where he had taken up his quarters for the 
race week, when the accident that lamed him 
took place. 

Something got wrong with the tandem 
leader's bit, and, the groom not making out 
where the fault lay. Sir Ashton sprang down 
to see for himself. As he jumped, his right 
foot alighted on a large stone, which, turning 
completely under his weight, gave a very 
severe sprain to the ankle, and it was with 
much pain and difl&culty that he regained 
his seat and drove on to the iim. 

Now, a host with a sprained ankle is not 
cheerful company; but to go without your 
dinner is worse, thought Lord Everingham. 
So he put up with Sir Ashton's invalidism, 
did very good execution upon the viands, and 
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enjoyed his wine. Being on the whole a 
good-natured man when anything did not 
interfere too much with his own comfort, he 
decided to stay all night at the inn — at 
Piers' expense, of course — and see his friend 
through his spraiu. 

The next morning, however, the ankle 
proved worse than either of them anticipated. 
The doctor declared the invaUd ought not to 
put his foot to the ground for a month, and 
with much vehemence, at the notion of losing 
so good a patient as the wealthy baronet, 
absolutely forbade a journey to Piers' York- 
shire home. Then it occurred to Lord Ever- 
ingham to offer his house : the short journey 
from Newmarket to the eastern coast would 
soon be over; and by such an arrangement 
would not Lord Everingham accomphsh two 
good thiQgs — ^lay wealthy Sir Ashton under 
a great obligation, and give his own little 
rebellious daughter a chance of captivating 
the baronet and his forty thousand a year ? 

As I said before. Lord Everingham was 
kind when it cost him nothing. He resolved 
that his daughter should do the nursing. 
'' Give her such an opportunity," he thought; 
'^ and save me all the trouble." 

So he pressed his friend warmly ; and Sir 
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Asliton, feeling weak and ill, and dreading a 
lonely illness, was only too glad to avail him- 
self of the offered hospitality, thinking, " what 
a great deal of good there is in Everingham, 
though he is called a * black sheep ' on the 
turf." 

Sir Ashton's brief married life had ended 
very sadly, and since then he rarely frequented 
ladies' society. Still he had, like most manly 
men, a certain liking for children, and he- was 
decidedly pleased with Everingham' s little 
daughter — a shy child of fourteen, as he 
imagined her, in her simple white morning 
dress and striped petticoat. But the baronet 
was considerably surprised, when he lay on 
the sofa before dinner, to see the httle lady 
sweep into the room in her evening dress, 
with its long skirts floating after her. Geral- 
dine looked no longer a child, but a fashion- 
able lady coming forward to entertain her 
guest. 

Sir Ashton hastily got up, and, as well as 
his wounded ankle would allow, hobbled to 
meet her, his face wearing a comical look of 
dismay, as he thought of the paternal, rather 
free-and-easy, way in which he had talked to 
Lady Geraldine. He pushed forward a chair, 
murmuring something about being ^^ so tired 
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before, with the shaking of that abominable 
railway, that he hardly knew to whom he 
was speaking — she must have thought him 
a bear." 

Jerry was amused at the change. She ac- 
cepted the chair ; then, seeing Piers still 
standing imcomfortably balancing himself on 
one leg, she laughed — 

'^Please go back to the sofa, and put your 
foot up. Didn't the doctor say you ought not 
to move for a week, and there, you are hopping 
about now. You need not be so desperately 
polite. What is it to make up for?" she 
added, with an arch look. "If 'you did take 
me for a little girl, it's only what heaps of 
people do. I wish I could grow, for, you 
know, I am really quite old — regularly grown 
up, though people never think so at first. 
You see, papa calls me Jerry ; so it puzzles 
strangers whether I'm a boy or a girl. If I 
had lived in the nice old times, when people 
were always in wars and having hairbreadth 
escapes, I might have cut my hair short, put 
on a boy's jacket, and escaped out of a be- 
sieged castle as a page — don't you think so ? " 

" Hardly ; the moment you spoke, the dis- 
guise would be done for. Pages were not 
celebrated for soft voices." 
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*' Oh yes ! the kind of pages I mean were, 
who walked after the lady of the castle." 

"In novels, perhaps; but, depend upon it, 
the old days that seem so nice in books, were 
very rough and uncomfortable. I suppose you 
think Catherine Seaton's life was charming." 

** Yes, delicious : such exciting things every 
day I When we were children in France, we 
acted a charade of * The Abbot.' I was both 
Catherine Seaton and her brother. I did so 
wish it was in reaUty." 

"H'm, you would have found Lochleven 
Castle desperately lively ! So you're a great 
admirer of Scott's stories ? " 

" Oh ! I used to delight in them. They were 
the only novels Mrs. Studley allowed me to 
read at home, in France I mean. When I went 
to Aunt Eachel, she was shocked because I 
knew nothing of modem books. She said I 
was so old-fashioned I ought to be shown as 
a curiosity. Then I read a quantity of other 
books — Miss Braddon's, George Ehot's, and 
Whyte Melville's. I liked his so much ; still, 
I thought they were nothiug compared to Sir 
Walter Scott's untn " 

Jerry stopped. ^ 

'^WeU! tiUwhat?" 

"Till I came here, and found the only 
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books in the house were a set of * Waverley 
Novels.' I read them all again, and was so 
disappointed." 

'^What in? Weren't they the same as 
before?" 

"Yes, but, — ^well, I suppose one oughtn't 
to say so ; it's bad taste I know, — ^but don't 
you think the heroes and heroines very tame ? 
I don't think people can ever have really 
talked in that sentimental stilted way — do 
you?" 

'^ That's a candid opinion, at any rate. 
There are not many young ladies who would 
own to finding the great Scotch Wizard 
wearisome. Still you may be right : times, 
yes, and languages, change so that his works 
may read poor now. His novels will always 
remaiQ monuments of perfect scenic de- 
scription; yet, perhaps, they will soon be- as 
strange to us as an old book I met with the 
other day at the inn where I was laid up. At 
one time ^ Evelina ' was the book of the day, 
and made a sensation; yet it struck me as 
the vulgarest, poorest thing I ever read. I 
wonder will that ever be the case with Scott's 
beautiful scenery pictures. They can never be 
called vulgar, at any rate ; and I question if 
any of the writers that have succeeded in 
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our day, the Miss Braddons of life, will ever 
go down to posterity. I fancy their works will 
have perished ages before the great North- 
country novelist's." 

Geraldine was sorry when her father came 
in, followed by old Jules, announcing dinner. 
Sir Ashton had a dreamy way of talking, 
as if thinking aloud, and almost unconscious 
of another's presence, that interested her, 
besides a wee bit piquing her vanity; and 
now, during dinner, the conversation ran 
entirely on racing and hunting, sporting 
friends and stories; and, fond as she was of 
horses and riding, she knew too httle of the 
ins and outs of racing to understand half her 
companions said. Every now and then Sir 
Ashton would turn to her with some explana- 
tion, or an attempt to draw her into the 
conversation; but Lord Everingham was not 
given to consider any one's taste except his 
own, and quickly drew the talk back to his one 
all-engrossing topic. 

Dinner was hardly over, before he observed, 
*'Now, Jerry, you never take any wine, and 
I dare say you're dying to be off; so be off. 
You can send some coffee in here; and you 
may as well wish good night npw, for I shall 
stay here, and the next place Piers hobbles to 
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will be his bed : so you need not sit up for 
either of us. There, good night, child." 

A careless kiss from her father, a bow from 
Sir Ashton, and Geraldine saw neither of them 
any more till the next morning. 

Lord Everingham certainly fulfilled his 
intention of leaving all the nursing and 
entertaining of Sir Ashton tq his daughter, 
for he never left his own room till luncheon, 
lounging through the morning, in dressing- 
gown and shppers, over his newspaper, his 
betting-book, and a long Turkish pipe in which 
he smoked some wonderful tobacco that, 
having first tried during a visit to Constan- 
tinople, he had ever since imported direct 
for himself. 

Sir Ashton was an early riser, frequently 
limping into the breakfast-room before his 
hostess. First, they two had a comfortable 
lounging breakfast together; then Geraldine 
disappeared to wait upon her sister and look 
after her household concerns. By eleven 
o'clock she was back in the drawing-room, 
generally finding Sir Ashton, having read 
through the Times and the Yorkshire Post 
— the only newspapers he cared for, — quite 
disposed to be talked to and amused till 
luncheon. Then Lord Everingham would 
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appear ; and after the meal, excusing himself on 
the plea of hating being driven in a clothes- 
basket, would send Jerry to drive Sir Ashton 
out, in a tiny hired basket-carriage, in which 
it seemed an impossibility to dispose of Piers' 
long legs. 

These drives were very pleasant : Jerry full 
of merry chatter. Sir Ashton grave and silent, 
answering just enough to draw his companion 
on. Yet Ashton Piers never saw the danger. 
He, a grave reserved man of forty-one, with 
his life overshadowed by a bitter sorrow, and 
his heart, as he believed, in his wife's grave, 
never thought of the girl beside him except 
as his friend's nice little daughter. He would 
have laughed, indeed, and pointed to the silver 
streaks in his chestnut hair, and the deep 
lines on his manly face, had any one told him 
that he would ever again take a young girl's 
fancy, that his presence might be fraught 
with danger to any woman's peace. 

And yet to Geraldine, with the deeper 
nature, the loving heart, and generous temper 
that underlay all her merry chatter, here was 
the disposition that exactly suited hers; his 
grave sternness, the very thing wanted to 
steady her high spirits, to make her fun stop 
short of fastness. His silence instinctively 
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softened her chatter. Here was the very nature 
Geraldine's heart had unconsciously craved 
for, and found wauting in the men whose 
admiration for her lovely face had never 
touched her real heart, because wanting in 
the very qualities Sir Ashton possessed pre- 
eminently. 

Day by day, into Geraldine's soul, all un- 
conscious as she was, crept an absorbing 
interest. Dearer to her every hour grew the 
grave voice. How her heart throbbed with 
dehght when words of hers could bring into 
his face the smile that came so seldom — 
never except with her. Had she not watched 
him, as he talked to her father pleasantly and 
sensibly? yet when did he ever smile, as he 
did sometimes with her ? 

Geraldine did not think of love. In this she 
was far behind most girls of her age. She 
liad never had girlish confidantes, or young- 
lady friends. Mrs. Studley and her Aunt 
Kachel were the only women she knew inti- 
mately, and they never talked to her of love. 
She had read of it in books. She had often 
thought, as she perused her favourite novels, 
how nice it would be to be cared for, as the 
heroines were ; how it would feel to love, she 
had never imagined. 
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Now, she never for a moment fancied she 
loved Sir Ashton. She Uked him, she knew — 
of course she did. Was he not her father's 
friend, her guest, her patient ? If the morn- 
ing was a blank when he chanced to write 
letters in his own room instead of sitting 
in the drawing-room, it was because she knew 
so few people, and therefore any one was 
missed. 

If in the afternoons when Lord Evering- 
ham took it into his head to himself drive his 
guest instead of sending his daughter, the 
time seemed so long and Geraldine watched 
for the return of the carriage, it was because 
her father would be bored and cross in the 
evening. 

So she thought, poor child, and never 
analysed her own feelings, or puzzled over Sir 
Ashton's. There was nothing to puzzle over, 
only the days were very happy. Wrinkle- 
burgh, that she used to find so dull, that she 
detested so much, was now the best, the most 
charming place in the world. Into Geraldine's 
soul seemed to have come an interest through 
which every surrounding object shone brightly 
tinted, like a landscape flooded with sunshine. 

Who analyzes the lovely rose-tints of dawn 
— the brilliant gold of mid- day — the crimson 
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glory of the coming night? We feel our 
hearts drawn to the warmth ; we revel in the 
light ; we drink in the soft shadows : do we 
puzzle over whence they come ? — do we scien- 
tifically count the number of miles that 
separate us from the glorious sun? — do we 
analyse and discuss the different atmospheres 
through which the glories our souls long for 
come to us ? No ; we feel it all, and that is 
enough ; we want no material description. 

So it was with Geraldine. She knew not 
how, she never questioned why, Sir Ashton 
Piers was dearer to her than aU the world 
beside. She wished for nothing else, when 
his deep voice sounded in her ears ; when his 
grey eyes looked into hers, she cared for 
nothing beside. She would have sacrificed 
anything, borne anything, done anything to 
please him. She would have marched to the 
stake, and then and there given up her young 
life cheerfally, gladly, to save him one hour's 
pain. And Ashton Piers knew nothing of aU 
this ; never guessed that her heart beat wildly 
when his steps came near ; never even noticed 
the bright colour flit into his lovely com- 
panion's face if he addressed her suddenly. 
To him, Geraldine Everley was his ^^ dear little 
friend/' Everingham's *^nice daughter;" while 
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to her, Ashton Piers was the noblest, the best, 
the one man in the world, a sort of god-like 
hero, walking this lower earth solely to be the 
admiration and delight of every one. 

Geraldine was very unsophisticated, very 
unworldly, in this our calculating age. She 
did not regard an unmarried man solely as a 
possible match, a would-be husband ; to be 
talked to, and smiled at, as a matter of 
business ; to be accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to his rent-roll. 

How our fast young ladies, with their keen 
worldliness, would have laughed at Geraldine's 
simple faith in the man she loved! — would 
have ridiculed her uncalculating trust, her 
strong, unconscious devotion ! How they would 
have laughed at Sir Ashton' s grave talk on 
politics and books ! They would have voted 
Geraldine a simpleton, and her hero a bore. 

The fast girls of this age, who shoot for 
amusement, go about the country lecturing 
for pleasure^ and besiege medical dissecting- 
rooms for business, may well despise Geral- 
dine, whose tender heart shrank from seeing 
the smallest animal suffer; who would lift a 
snail across the road to prevent a careless foot 
crushing it. Geraldine had no nerves for a 
lecture platform, yet she was brave to face 
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any danger for those she loved. She would 
have shrunk in horror from the description of 
a dissecting-room, yet she stood with beating 
heart, but steady fingers, holding her favourite 
dog while its leg was set, soothing its fear 
with her caressing voice. 

In truth, Geraldine's mind was what we 
may call old-fashioned. Twenty years ago, 
women were ashamed to confess they had 
read "Don Juan; " now, at balls, young girls 
discuss with their partners Ouida's novels, 
Dumas's tales, and Alfred de Musset's poetry ; 
talk openly of the demi-monde celebrities, and 
are not ashamed to speak continually of As- 
pasia and her frail sisterhood, admire their 
looks, and imitate their manners. 

No ! truly such girls may sneer at Geral- 
dine's old-fashioned love, her faith and trust. 
Perhaps men may think differently. Per- 
chance, if there were more women like her ; 
perchance, if the nineteenth-century girls 
would descend from the height of their 
medical knowledge, their first-class degrees, 
their ladies' colleges, their efforts at oratory; 
if they would bring down their minds to 
beHeve a little more in men's honesty, men's 
morahty ; would rely more on men's honour, 
and less on their own keen-sightedness ; — ^per- 
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haps, in return, would come back to men the 
old reverence and respect for womankind that 
one misses so in our day. 

When chaperones complain that now hus- 
bands are hard to get, and men do not seek 
wives as in the days long past, do they never 
think of the possible cause of this ? If in 
looks, in manners, in conversation, in every- 
thing, save the actual vice, women — ay, and 
well-bom, educated women — ^will imitate a 
class they were once ashamed to look at, is 
it not to be expected that men will prefer the 
real article ? If Lady Violet is in everything 
the exact counterpart of Violetta, may not the 
young marquis, for whose enchantment this 
imitation is made, think to himself, ^' Lady 
Violet is very charming; but once my wife, 
so she must always remain. Violetta, whose 
bonds are broken at will, is the cheaper 
bargain." 

I do not say that men ought to reason thus 
— ^undoubtedly not; still, that they do, is a 
notorious fact ; and, women of this century, 
you have only yourselves to blame. Society is 
what women choose to make it ; and men 
— the stronger sex, as they boast — are thus far 
the weaker, that they are generally very much 
what women make them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WITNEY, BANKER AND GENTLEMAN. 

" What motives 1 and what conduct 1 — Look at me : 
One more respectable you'll scarcely see — 
As family-man, friend, citizen, professor, 
Be you, or public judgment, my assessor. 

The Creed of the Fviure, 

Days sped on, and Ashton Piers' ankle was 
nearly well, and lie walked about continually 
with Geraldine. They visited the church, 
where Piers, having a taste for antiquarianism, 
took heel-ball rubbings of the old brasses,while 
Geraldine held the paper. They peered into 
every nook and cranny of the old fort, 
and gradually extended their walks into the 
country. Lord Everingham did not trouble 
them much with his society: there was no 
necessity, things were going just as they 
should, he thought. Geraldine seemed to 
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understand Piers' whims ; and Sir Ashton, his 
host supposed, must have taken a fancy to 
Jerry, or why did he stop so long ? 

The earl was satisfied. He made no efforts 
to bring the afiair to an immediate crisis ; with 
such a prospect in view, he could afford to 
ride a waiting race ; when one day a letter 
came from Lord Stilton. The latter had by 
no means given up his hope of marrying the 
earl's daughter, though he too had been 
content to wait quietly, and let the dulness 
of Wrinkleburgh do its work. He was not 
pleased, however, to find that this dulness 
had been broken by a rival twenty years 
younger than himself. 

Ketired, buried in itself, as Wrinkleburgh 
was, some faint rumours from thence did 
occasionally reach the outer world ; so Lord 
Stilton, nursing his gout at Carlsbad, heard 
it whispered that Everingham had Ashton 
Piers laid up at his house; and conjectures 
were freely hazarded as to the design of such 
unwonted hospitality, most of the speakers 
openly declaring their conviction that the 
earl meant Piers to take his daughter off his 
hands. The news fell unpleasantly on Stil- 
ton's ears. It was high time he looked up 
Lord Everingham, if the bargain they had 
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made at the club was to stand. Accordingly, 
Lord Stilton indited a letter to his brother 
peer — of course, saying nothing of the rumour, 
but asking all about the Everinghams' future 
plans, and stating plainly that he was anxious 
to plead his cause again with Lady Geraldine, 
if her father would ask him to Wrinkleburgh. 

Lord Everingham, as he read the letter, 
thought first of putting off the elder lover, 
till he saw what the younger one did. Of the 
two, he decidedly preferred Piers — ^he was 
twenty years younger, he was better tempered, 
he was more manageable, and he had little 
doubt that Geraldine liked the one, and 
cordially detested the other: ^^ Still," thought 
the crafty earl, ^' ^ there's many a shp between 
the cup and the Kp.' Piers may run straight, 
but he has not said a word yet ; whereas Stilton 
is ready now. It wiU do neither of them 
harm to have the spur of rivalry." Besides 
(and this was a great thing with the earl), 
while the expense that Piers' visit entailed 
was going on. Lord Stilton's presence would 
cost little more; it was the cheapest time 
he could come. So Everingham wrote a 
letter to his friend, asking him to Wrinkle- 
burgh the same week. 

He said nothing to his daughter till Lord 
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Stilton's answer came, naming the day and 
hour he would arrive. Then the earl, sum- 
moning Geraldine, informed her of the expected 
guest, adding plainly the purpose of the visit.* 
To Lord Everingham's surprise there was no 
outcry of dislike, no vehement declaration 
that she never could or would marry the old 
peer. Geraldine simply said, '* Very weU," 
when told to prepare for Lord Stilton; and 
did not answer one word when her father 
spoke of his reason for coming to Wrinkle- 
burgh. She went away as soon as possible, 
and the earl heard her voice in the drawing- 
room, speaking to Sir Ashton. 

Lord Everingham never quite fathomed his 
daughter : he could not understand her open, 
untricky nature. He himseK was always so 
fall of Little plans, so constantly, as it were, 
trying to get some little advantage, or over- 
reach somebody in every petty daily action, 
that he believed his daughter must do the 
same, only with more appearance of uncon- 
sciousness. He saw so clearly the advantage 
that might be made of Stilton's rivalry, to 
stir up Piers, supposing the baronet had any 
love for Geraldine, that he never guessed such 
an idea was the last to enter his daughter's 
head. He shrewdly suspected she liked Sir 

YOL. I. L 
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Ashton, therefore he thought she would try 
some trick to make him like her. 

How little he knew G-eraldine ! It is true 
the renewal of Lord Stilton's suit told her one 
thing — put into her head plainly what had 
hitherto lain there only a dim far-away dream. 
That morning Geraldine discovered that she 
loved Ashton Piers ; but the result was simply 
an intense disgust at the notion of Lord 
Stilton ever thinking of her, and a determina- 
tion to say nothing to her father ; but to tell 
the coming suitor distinctly and at once that 
she would never have anything to do with 
him. There should be no mistake this time. 
She disliked Lord Stilton's coming, but she 
did not feel one bit afraid of the result, as 
she had done before : then she feared she 
should be obliged to marry him — now she 
would be torn in pieces first. 

She said not one word to Piers of the 
coming guest, and the baronet never knew of 
the addition to the party till the morning he 
was expected ; but during the interval Geral- 
dine was so merry and unconcerned, that Lord 
Everingham beUeved his daughter Uked the 
prospect. 

''Cunning little thing," he thought; ''Hke 
aU women she's tempted by a coronet. If 
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Piers is willing, all right, she is ready for 
that; but if not, she will jump at Stilton's 
title and money." 

Lord Everingham, so thinking, had a much 
higher idea of his daughter's sense, and rather 
surprised her by his unusual affection and 
consideration. She little guessed that what 
she would have despised and scorned, was the 
cause of the fatherly kindness that made her 
so happy. 

Lord Stilton arrived, and that first evening 
every one, even the servants who waited at 
table, knew what he had come for. There 
was no disguise about that ; nay, he seemed 
anxious to parade his courtship. Five minutes' 
private conversation with the earl assured him 
that the baronet had in no way as yet declared 
his suit; and the elder lover resolved that 
Geraldine should mark the contrast between 
his eagerness and the younger man's dilatory 
wooing. How little he knew that to Geral- 
dine such a comparison would have seemed 
almost profanation — ^he. Lord Stilton, the silly 
old man, who teased her with his absurd 
compliments, was not worthy to be named 
on the same day with Ashton Piers ! 

Geraldine did not snub Lord Stilton, or turn 
away from his admiration, as she had done 
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once before ; she bore it very quietly, wanting 
*to get it over. It was evident that the old man 
would make her an offer. She would then 
show him plainly, once for aU, the impossibility 
of a marriage between them ; and it was better 
the crisis should come quickly. Lord Stilton 
was pleased at her unwonted graciousness. He 
thought dull Wrinkleburgh had had just the 
effect he wished, and he anticipated the ac- 
ceptance of his suit ; while Lord Everingham 
was puzzled at his daughter's conduct. Had 
she tried her hand on Ashton Piers, and 
finding him no good, resolved to take the rich 
old man ? The earl was glad to find his child 
more sensible, according to his views, than he 
had expected her to be. 

Of the four who wished each other " good 
night " that evening at Granite House, three 
went to their beds satisfied. 

Lord Stilton's valet undressed his master. 
It was a work requiring both patience and 
science to take to pieces the mass of padding 
and stays, false teeth and false hair, that,' 
put together, constituted the wild rake of 
forty years ago. Lord Stilton; while the old 
beau thought of his beautiful future bride, and 
how she would be admired and her husband 
envied when the old peer had carried off the 
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beauty from all the young fellows ; and with 
this thought came a strong determination that 
Lady Stilton should have no chance of turning 
out a flirt — she should not be surrounded by 
all the young dandies, who were ready enough 
to admire her lovely face ; and, above all, that 
Ashton Piers should never set foot in Stilton 
Castle. 

Lord Stilton went to bed and dreamt that 
he was Shah of Persia, and G-eraldine chief 
lady in the harem, and Ashton Piers a re- 
bellious slave brought before him. With a 
recollection of the " Arabian Nights " on his 
brain, he was ordering him the bow-string, 
when a cry struck on his ear. Was it in his 
dream, or was it a real sound ? Stilton started 
up in bed as quickly as rheumatism and old 
age would allow. It was no dream ! a woman's 
shriek rang in his ears; then a man's voice 
shouted, ''Fire ! fire ! help ! " 

Granite House was burning, and Lord 
Stilton lay back in bed in painful dismay. It 
was not fear — Stilton was no coward : it was 
the feeling of helplessness. What could he 
do? He did not fear danger — the fire was far 
enough from his room at present, he could 
see no flames nor even smeU smoke; but it 
was a time for action, and the old man knew 
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his own failing powers. Some one must go 
and warn Lady Geraldine. He would like to 
do that. Surely, above all, it behoved him to 
save his bride. Yet here was the difficulty. 
Lord Stilton, when he walked down PaU Mall, 
or ambled slowly in the Eow, was a well- 
preserved old man ; but then, his valet and his 
stays had much to do with his appearance. 
As he lay in bed, he was a feeble wreck, only 
just able to hobble about the floor. How could 
he rush about in a fire, chmb windows, carry 
off fainting women, and be a hero ? With that 
came a vision of some one in that house who 
was just the fellow to do aU this. 

Sitting up in bed, Stilton was conscious 
that his pallid Ups showed no traces of the 
comely white teeth that appeared in the day- 
time. Piers, he felt sure, would be up by this 
time — he required no making-up. Jealousy 
gave the spur : the old peer hobbled out of 
bed, snatched up his teeth and fitted them in ; 
but he looked in vain for his wig. Where had 
that careless valet put it? If he rang the 
bell and waited. Piers would have saved 
Geraldine long before the elder suitor was 
dressed. No ; he must trust to his own powers. 
To get himself into a complete suit of clothes 
was impossible ; but he shuffled on an elaborate 
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velvet dressing-gown, hid away Ms bald head 
in a handsome smoking cap, and, with the help 
of a thick stick, walked slowly into the 
corridor. 

Granite House had a long narrow front, 
with a wing built out at the back. Through the 
second floor of the main building ran a wide 
passage, with rooms on each side. Here slept 
the earl, his httle daughter with Gretchen in 
.attendance, and his guests; Geraldine having 
vacated her room for Lord Stilton's accom- 
modation, and retired into the back wing, 
in which were three small rooms, with the 
kitchens and offices underneath, and the ser- 
vants' attics above. In this intermediate region 
now slept Geraldine, with the bull-dog curled up 
in his basket in one room, Lisette in a second, 
while the third was devoted to empty boxes 
and lumber. 

Geraldine had not been long asleep. She 
sat up late, having several things to arrange, 
household books to look over, and orders to 
write for the next day. It is not easy to enter- 
tain friends on a small income ; but Geraldine 
was a good manager — she spent time and 
thought over every penny, with the dread of 
debt which sometimes possesses the children 
of a spendthrift father; she economized and 
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saved, while Lor,d Everingliam grumbled at 
her expenditoe, yet never stinted himself in 
the smallest luxury. 

When Geraldine put away the little red 
books, she mended a tear in her musHn dress, 
looked out some patterns for Nelly's winter 
attire ; then, beginning to undress, she too, 
like her ancient suitor, thought of the future, 
resolving that a few days should get rid of him. 
There grew in her mind a dim dehghtful vision . 
of happiness with Ashton Piers. She did not 
quite think he loved her, but perhaps he did, 
just a little. Geraldine did not know that her 
unwillingness to dwell upon his love arose 
from an instinct that he did not. She always 
put away the subject from her thoughts. She 
hoped he did; while of one thing she was quite 
sure, whatever came of it she should never 
Hke any one else. 

Girls of nineteen are so confident of the 
one love that wiU last for ever, so scornful of 
the possibiKty that a second or a third love 
may be far stronger than a first. If diffident of 
her own powers of creating love, Geraldine 
was confident that nothing would ever make 
her hke any other than Ashton Piers. She 
did not wish to dweU on the future, but was 
perfectly content to leave things as they were. 
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If Ashton Piers could only stay on as lie was 
doing now, G-eraldine Everley wanted nothing 
more. She laid her head on the pillows and 
dreamed that she and Piers were walking 
roiuid and round the old fort. Suddenly she 
was startled by some heavy weight on her 
chest. In the darkness two bright eyes glared 
upon her. A robber come to murder her, was 
her first thought ; and she shut her eyes that 
she might not see those horrible bright orbs 
bent upon her. A hot tongue licked her face, 
and she spralig up again, almost laughing 
with relief. 

" How stupid to be frightened at Trounce! " 
— she spoke aloud, and patted the dog. '^ Go 
down. Trounce ! What business have you 
here?" 

But the dog would not go down ; he puUed 
her hand, he Licked her face. At last, to see 
what he wanted, Geraldine lit a candle. Then 
Trounce sprang from the bed and rushed to 
the door, scratching and whining violently. 

Geraldine sUpped on dressing-gown and 
slippers, meaning to take the dog down stairs ; 
while he lay close to her, growUng fiercely. 
She began to be frightened. What could 
make him so odd ? The animal seemed quite 
scared, creeping closer and closer, stiU growl- 
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ing, and always looking at the door. Geraldme 
grew cold with terror; weird stories of ghosts 
came into her mind. Were not animals some- 
times supposed to see supernatural things 
before human beiugs did ? How terribly she 
dreaded the apparition of something, she 
knew not what ! Thieves she did not fear, for 
Trounce would have barked at them. Pre- 
sently she heard a sort of scream, muffled by 
distance ; then more cries coming nearer. She 
durst not open the door, she durst not move, 
she stood rooted to the spot. Then a heavy 
step came down the passage, and a knock 
sounded at her door. Geraldiue was too 
frightened to speak. The door shook, as if 
some one was trying the handle ; then came 
another knock, still louder. She waited in 
wild terror ; then all her fears vanished, for the 
voice that she loved best in the world, spoke — 

" Don't be frightened, but get up quickly. 
There's no danger, only the house is on 
fire." 

Geraldine sprang to the door. 

'' Where is Nellie?" she asked; and through 
the door came the answer — 

'' She is all safe, but it is better not to wake 
her. There's no danger to her, I tell you ; the 
fire is only in this wing, and the servants are 
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all downstairs long ago. Didn't you hear them 
Bcreaming? The other parts of the house 
are all right. If there's only a fire-engine in 
the place, nothing will be damaged except the 
kitchen." 

As Geraldine, hastily throwing on her 
clothes, appeared completely dressed, with 
her long hair streaming down her back, and 
the big buU-dog clasped in her arms, '' I say," 
observed Piers, almost laughing, "put that 
fellow down, he's safe enough ; " and he 
added, looking round the room, " Haven't 
you got a big shawl ? You may have to 
go into the garden, and it's very damp." 

She pulled out a drawer and began searching 
for a shawl, when Piers walked to the bed, 
and pulling off a blanket, put it on her 
shoulders — 

" It's heavy, but it wiU keep you warm." 
He thought too, what a protection from more 
than cold that blanket might be ; for Piers 
guessed that the only communication between 
that wing and the rest of that house was a 
narrow staircase, so near the kitchen that it 
might be in flames at any moment. 

The first person to discover the fire was the 
master of the house. Lord Everingham was 
too practical a man for dreams — he went to 
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bed to sleep, to give his busy brain a rest; 
but he slept lightly. Something, he could 
hardly tell what, awoke him, and lying awake, 
he smelt burning wood. Up he got, and went 
out into the passage. The smell grew stronger 
as he descended the stairs. On he went — saw 
the lower rooms were as they were left over 
night ; but when he opened the kitchen door, 
he started back — out rushed a volume of thick 
smoke. Through it the earl saw the whole 
place was on fire, and the flames mounting, to 
the ceiling. Lord Everingham ran upstairs. 
Help must be got immediately, the fire must 
be cut off before it extended to the rest of the 
house. He ran into Piers' room — 

^^ G-et up; this confounded place is on fire," 
he shouted. 

*' Where's your daughter?" exclaimed Sir 
Ashton, hurrying on a shooting-suit that lay 
ready for the morning. 

*' AU right at present — the fire is only in 
the kitchen. Those humbugging servants 
must have left something too near the fire- 
place." 

" Don't make such a row," suggested Piers. 
''We'll put it out. You go and call the 
servants up. Don't frighten your daughter." 

''Hang it; how you worry about Jerry! 
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IVe got the house to think about. Supposing 
I bum the confounded place down ; I wonder 
shall I have to pay for it ? There ! are you 
ready ? " . 

" Yes ! " And the two men went down 
together. 

The fire they found to be burning briskly. 
Lord Everingham roused the servants — told 
the women to go quickly into the garden, and 
the men to get buckets of water, and de- 
spatched Piers' valet to the police-station, to 
see if there was a fire-engine in the place. 
Sir Ashton gave strict orders to the servants 
not to make a noise, but in their terror the 
women were incapable of silence. They rushed 
about, screaming " Fire ! " and entreating for 
** Help ! " while Piers, leaving Everingham to 
superintend the putting out of the fire, quietly 
mounted the stairs to warn Lady G-eraldine. 

As he and Geraldine hurried along the 
passage the floor felt hot, and smoke was 
coming through the cracks in the boards. 
There was a wide stone staircase from the 
principal rooms into the hall, but from the 
back wing there was only a narrow wooden 
flight of stairs, and this was the only com- 
munication with the rest of the house, the 
servants' floor of the wing being on a different 
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level to the correspondiag floor of the main 
building. 

To the top of these stairs Piers hurried his 
companion, the thick blanket impeding her 
steps till Piers pulled it away, throwing it 
over his own strong shoulders. The top of 
the staircase was safe, and they descended to 
the first turn. Then a terrible view burst upon 
them. Halfway down was . a mass of fire, 
which, ascending from the kitchen, had run 
along the top of the passage, and caught the 
stairs halfway up, making a deep, impassable 
chasm. 

At the foot of the stairs, looking helplessly 
up, stood Lord Stilton on his valet's arm. 
He had inquired the way to Lady Geraldine's 
room, and was on his road to warn her, when, 
at the top of the burning stairs, she and her 
companion appeared. Piers had, after aU, 
saved her. Not yet though. Very pale grew 
Geraldine's cheeks, as she looked at the 
burning steps ; and Piers' exclamation, " Good 
heavens ! the stairs are on fire," did not 
re-assure her. 

"What can I do?" inquired Lord Stilton 
from below. 

"Nothing; only hold your tongue," was 
the sharp answer, as Piers, turned to his 
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companion. Very white she looked, and her 
face quivered, yet she did not scream or cry, 
and tried hard to keep herself from shaking. 

"Don't be frightened; we will find a way 
to save you. Stay here a minute ; " and he 
was going back, up the stairs, when she sprang 
after him. 

"Don't go — ^you'll be burnt; you'll be 
killed. Oh, don't go!" poor Geraldine im- 
plored. 

Sir Ashton smiled, and put his hand on her 
shoulder, as you might soothe a child : — 

" You good little soul, to think of me ! I'm 
aU right. I could dash through that fire, or 
swing down the balustrades, any moment. 
But it would never do to burn all your hair 
oflf — eh I So I want to see if we can 
get down from your window. Stay here a 
moment ; there's no danger." 

He sprang up the stairs, and was gone not 
three minutes. What ages they seemed to 
Geraldine ! She stood just as he left her, 
gazing up after him — ^paying no attention to 
Lord Stilton's reiterated question, if he could 
not help her in some way. 

The old lover was frantic at his own help- 
lessness. Piers was doing everjrthing, and 
Geraldine thought of and heeded no one but 
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him. Where was her father ? Stilton thonght ; 
surely he ought to save his daughter, instead 
of Piers. So he despatched his servant to 
teU Lord Everingham of Geraldine's peril. 
The man's account was sufficiently alarming 
to bring the earl instantly to the spot. He 
had so fully reHed on Piers' offer to take care 
of his daughters, that he had troubled himself 
no more about them. One he knew to be safe 
for the present in her room. Now he looked 
with horror at the burning chasm between him 
and his other child. At that moment Piers 
re-appeared, standing by Geraldine's side. 

*'Good gracious, Piers ! what's to be done?" 
the earl exclaimed. *^ Can't you let Jerry 
down from the window? I'U catch her in 
the garden." 

"No use!" shouted Sir Ashton, over the 
roar of the flames. " I've looked: the drop's 
too deep. There's nothing for it, but to dash 
through here. I can do it." 

"It's madness!" screamed Lord Stilton, 
frightened to death. "You'U bum Lady 
Geraldine, and kiU yourself." 

" Hold your tongue ! " shouted Piers 
savagely, as he saw how the dismal prophecy 
affected his companion. Geraldine trembled 
so, that he thought she would faU. 
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"Never mind me — go by yourself," she 
whispered hoarsely. *^ I don't mind. I can 
bear it. Save yourself." 

What an opportunity for a hero of romance ! 
What a splendid speech he might have made, 
heroically promising to save her at his own 
peril ! 

Ashton Piers was no hero, only a brave man 
quietly acting, as he thought no fellow could 
help doing; so now, to Geraldine's appeal to 
leave her to die and save himself, he only 
answered, " Stuff ! " He did think it " stuff" 
to suppose such cowardly conduct possible, 
and he said it, adding — 

" If you'll just do as I tell you, it will be 
all right; and don't move or scream, there's 
dear little thing ! " he said, wrapping the 
blanket completely round her. Then in a 
second he lifted her tiny figure in his arms. 
Lord Stilton, not divining his purpose, 
screamed — 

" You'U both be kiUed ! " 

Piers lost patience. Feeling the efforts Geral- 
dine made to free herself, crying, "You shall 
not bum yourself to save me ! " he shouted 
to the earl — 

" Take that old fool out of the way, Ever- 
ingham ; and stand clear yourself! " 
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Then, with a bound, he sprang right into the 
blaze, and crashed through it. The burning 
stairs cracked and broke away under his tread. 
Geraldine had one moment's sensation of 
intense heat and choking smoke, while she 
was haK smothered in the singeing blanket. 
Then another spring, and they were safe in 
the hall below. 

Piers' hair and beard were singed, and he 
kicked away the burnt soles of his boots 
before he put his living burden down on the 
floor. The earl pulled away the heavy blanket 
that shrouded his daughter's trembling figure. 
Geraldine climg to her father, sobbing with 
relief. She had been quiet enough while the 
danger lasted ; now, in safety, the tears would 
have their way. 

'^ Come, come," said the earl, ^'this will 
never do." Then Piers came close, observ- 
ing— 

^'You are all right now, and behaved 
splendidly." 

Jerry tried to smile at the commendation ; 
coming from him, the praise was very deKght- 
fal. She put out her hand, meaning to 
whisper her thanks. Piers held up both his 
hands. 

' ' Hardly fit to shake hands, are they ? " he 
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said, smiling. The hands were scorched and 
blistered, and Geraldine's face looked very- 
frightened as she looked at them. 

**You are dreadfully hurt," she said pite- 
ously. 

"Not dreadfully, by any means," he an- 
swered; "just a little bit singed, to remind me 
of the Wrinkleburgh fire. Don't look so scared; 
it's nothing, I assure you. Here, Lord Stilton, 
suppose you see Lady Geraldine safe. Go 
straight into the dining-room; there's no 
fire near there. Everingham, we may as well 
set the men to work upon the staircase. I 
see the fire in the kitchen is almost out." 

As Gertrude turned to go, a low whine 
struck her ear. The bull-dog had stood 
quietly on the stairs, watching the scene be- 
low, evidently quite certain that at the proper 
time he would be taken care of. Now, seeing 
his mistress going away, he uttered his protest 
against being left to the devouring flames. 
Geraldine ran back. 

" Oh, poor Trounce ! What shall we do to 
save him ? He'll be killed if he jumps down." 

She appealed to Piers. To her surprise his 
face grew very stem, and he turned hurriedly 
away, saying — 

'*Ask your father about it." 
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Did he think her unreasonable, when he had 
saved her, to ask him about a dog? Geral- 
dine was hurt at his manner. Trounce was 
very dear to her, and she must have him 
saved. She appUed to her father; but the 
earl was busy directing the servants to bring 
buckets of water and throw their contents 
over the burning stairs, and would not attend 
to her urgent pleading about the dog. 

Trounce still stood on the stairs, while his 
mistress below wrung her hands, and pas- 
sionately entreated the dog to jump down; 
he evidently understood, but was afraid to 
try. In the confusion of servants passing 
backwards and forwards, Geraldine did not 
notice Piers returning, followed by Lord 
Stilton's valet. 

Geraldine had thoroughly mistaken Sir 
Ashton when she beHeved him annoyed at 
being asked to save a dog : he turned away 
because, at the moment, her love for her pet 
so vividly recalled his wife, and the fate of 
another dog whose danger had once caused 
so much misery — he could not bear the recol- 
lection calmly; but, for all that, he never 
meant poor Trounce to perish. 

He singled out Stilton's valet, and told 
him to follow — a dapper, active httle French- 
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man was the valet— and he quickly under- 
stood what the baronet wanted when the 
latter pointed to the stairs, showed him how 
to swing himself up, then displayed his own 
blistered hands to show the impossibiUty of 
doing it himself, and stimulated his courage 
by the promise of a five-pound note, if he 
brought the dog down in safety. There was 
really no danger, it was merely a feat of 
climbing that Piers could have done easily 
in a few seconds, except for the burnt hands, 
that would not bear his weight. Up went 
the man, hand over hand, as a sailor climbs 
the rigging. As he neared the dog, Troimce 
made one fierce snap, which the Frenchman 
cleverly evaded by ducking his head; then 
Trounce took a look at the flames, another 
at the formidable drop, and jumped. 

Piers had just time to throw the blanket, 
that had enwrapped Geraldine, on the floor, to 
break the fall upon the hard bricks, before 
Trounce came down upon it, lay for one 
moment apparently stunned, then jumped up 
and began careering round his mistress, as if 
realizing at last that both he and she were 
safe. Geraldine, with her hand on her 
favourite's neck, drew him into the dining- 
room, and shut the door upon him, turning 
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away impatiently from Lord Stilton's inqniriefii 
and congratulations. 

She stood quite still by the old peer's side, 
watching the work of putting out the fire. 
This did not take long. After all, there was 
little damage done : the interior of the kitchen 
was burnt completely, and the back stairs 
remained a heap of blackened crumbling 
wood ; but that was all, nothing else was even 
singed, and no one was hurt. A pair of 
ladders was hastily bound together, to form 
a temporary stairs ; and before four o'clock in 
the morning, Granite House was much as usual. 

Geraldine climbed the ladder, and was 
again in her own room, dressing herself for 
the day — ^weary and shivering with the cold 
chill feeUng that being up all night invariably 
gives, yet too excited to follow Lord Stilton's 
reiterated advice, and go to bed. The old 
peer acted upon his own suggestion — ^he went 
to sleep, and did not appear till after eleven 
o'clock; but Geraldine was down before six, 
too restless to sit still, and hearing every 
minute fresh complaints of the damage done, 
from the excited servants. 

How they enjoyed the catastrophe ! It was 
worth a year's wages to Gretchen and old 
Jules in the pleasure it gave them to recount 
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the whole affair, with such comments and 
improvements that in the end they hardly- 
recognized their own story. To each of the 
tradespeople the tale was told afresh. Soon all 
Wrinkleburgh was agog. Wildly flew about 
the news that Granite House was burnt down, 
and its inmates all killed. True, the house 
stood there still plainly before their eyes, and 
the servant part of the inhabitants were very 
visible too, as they bustled about, talked and 
fussed, brimful of their great escape. The 
sight had no effect ; still round went the 
story' that the house was destroyed and the 
inhabitants killed. All Wrinkleburgh came 
to stare. A certain terror of the wicked place 
kept the crowd outside. Only a few adventurous 
spirits came into the garden; but Witney — 
fussy Witney — strong in his power of agent 
in charge of the house, marched boldly up to 
the front door, and into the hall, where he 
encountered Lizette. 

" What's all this, my good woman ? " asked 
the "banker and gentleman." 

Now, " my good woman " was the term by 
which Mrs. Witney had been accosted by 
Lady Wansfield, the only time the lord- 
Ueutenant's wife had ever vouchsafed to 
speak to Mrs. Witney. Witney was sorely 
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displeased, yet he treasured the expression 
up in his mind as the proper term to use to 
one of the lower orders, and afterwards never 
addressed those he considered his inferiors in 
any other way. 

Witney was particularly objectionable to 
Geraldine, for he had been extremely trouble- 
some and disobliging over the inventory ; and, 
following Mrs. Blu'ster's instructions, had been 
overbearing to the servants, and anything but 
respectful to Lady Geraldine — invariably re- 
fusing to address her by any other title than 
'' Miss." 

Lizette shared her mistress's dislike, only 
in double proportion. At the sight of Witney, 
she instantly prepared for a battle : she took no 
notice of the intruder, but bustled about, 
affecting to be dusting the hall. Witney re- 
peated the question. Then she planted herself 
before him, crossing her arms, with the duster 
gracefully wrapped round one, and asked — 

'^Who are you?" 

*^I am Mr. Witney, the agent for this 
house, my good woman. I live at the Bank 
over the Green." 

^^And have zee leetle boutique over zee 
way — grocer boutique. If you have come for 
zee orders, zis day there are none." 
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Witney come for orders ! How durst any one 
suggest such a degradation ! How enraged the 
"banker and gentleman" felt! — all the more 
that he was not quite sure whether it was 
innocence or maHce. Lizette looked stolidly 
good-natured ; yet there was a twinkle in the 
Uttle black eyes that might be impertinence. 
Witney was loftily indignant. 

" You do not know who I am ! " he ex- 
claimed. ** I am the agent for the house, I 
tell you. I stand in the place of the owner. 
I am come to see what damage the fire has 
done." 

" Eubbish ! stuff ! " screamed Lizette, 
angry in her turn. "You have not rights 
here. Be off! be off!" 

Witney's red face became purple with rage. 

" You disgraceful woman ! How dare you 
talk to me like this ! " * And Witney planted 
himseK resolutely on a chair. 

" Go away — go this minute — ^be off ! " shrilly 
exclaimed Lizette. " Here, mon pere ! " she 
screamed. " Here's a man — a thief — who will 
not go away. Send him " 

The loud voices caught Geraldine's ears, 
and she came into the hall, and saw Lizette's 
angry face, and Witney seated doggedly on 
a chair. He never moved, or attempted a 
salute, as Lady Geraldine appeared. 
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" Good morning," she said, bending her 
head slightly ; for Geraldine was always pohte 
— even to disagreeable Witney. 

The intruder gave a nod. He did not mean 
even to do that, but something within irresis- 
tibly impelled him to the unwonted politeness. 
It was all very well to talk insolently of 
Geraldine Everley, and say she was an im- 
postor and a bad character, behind her back. 
In her absolute presence the good blood and 
high mind asserted themselves irresistibly. 
Witney, for all his pompous airs, felt a grocer, 
and nothing more. One look from the earl's 
daughter caused to vanish into thin air the 
substantial bank and all his later years' im- 
portance, and he became again the grocer's 
assistant; whose early life had been spent 
in weighing sugar, giving out treacle, and 
running about with striags of onions. Poor 
Witney! it was a faU! Yet "Miss," as he 
insisted upon calling her, did not even speak, 
she only looked at him. 

There is one thing that only real high blood 
and good society can give, and which no par- 
venu, however rich, however ready, can ever 
attain to — and that is, the power of a look; 
the art of putting obnoxious people in their 
proper places instantly, without a word. 
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Geraldine had this power to perfection. She 
was never insolent, never self-asserting, never 
loud like Mrs. Blu*ster; yet Mrs. Blu'ster 
herself and all her family shrank instinctively 
from Lady Geraldine Everley's calm gaze. 
It made them very angry afterwards, but in 
presence the young girl they all abused and 
calumniated was their master. 

Such was the effect upon Witney ; he sat 
uneasUy on the hard chair, and when Lady 
Geraldine asked — 

" Did you wish to speak to me ?" he could 
only reply quite meekly — 

" You've had a fire, I believe, miss ? " 

"Yes; but it is quite put out now, and 
nothing burnt but a few of the kitchen things 
and the back stairs. Lord Everingham has 
sent for Dawson to mend the stairs. I believe 
he is the man who made them originally : he 
told me so." 

" I have come about this," said Witney, 
who was beginning to recover himseK. "I 
want to see what damage is done." 

" There is no necessity," was the quiet reply. 
" As long as everything is put into your hands, 
when we leave, in the same state as when we 
took them, that is all that is required. I will 
not detain you longer. Good morning." 
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Witney got up. What else could he do, 
when so dismissed ? Yet how angry he felt ! 

" I don't like this kind of business," he said, 
standing, with his hands in his pockets, full 
in Lady Geraldtae's path. " Such a thing 
as a fire has never happened before in one of 
my houses. I don't like it. I can't let you 
have the house any longer, after the year's 
up." 

"Then you had better write to that effect 
to Lord Everingham," was the reply in cool 
contemptuous tones. " Good morning." 

And this second dismissal Witney was com- 
pelled to accept. He stamped through the 
hall, banged the door behind him till the 
house shook, in his fassy rage almost ran 
down the carriage-drive, and catching a Uttle 
ragged boy peering in at the gate, shook his 
stick at the unoffending child; then, finding 
the bull-dog stretched at full length before 
the gate, and not disposed to move out of 
the way, angry Witney administered a sharp 
kick to the sleeping animal. In an instant 
Trounce's teeth were buried in the grey 
trousers. Fortunately for him, the "banker 
and gentleman's " garments were ill-made and 
baggy, so the sharp teeth merely grazed his 
leg ; but he screamed and cried for help as 
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loudly as if Ids limbs, instead of his clothes, 
were being torn to pieces. 

Alarmed by his loud cries, quickly flew out 
the Granite House inhabitants — Lizette, with 
her duster; old Jules, with his left hand and 
arm buried in one of the earl's riding boots, 
and in the other hand waving a blacking- 
brush ; then Lady Geraldine, followed at some 
distance by the earl and Sir Ashton. 

Lizette and Jules arriving first, only added 
to Witney's dismay. Lizette, indeed, flourished 
in a sort of heavy war-dance round the 
frightened prisoner, that Trounce still held by 
the leg, calling out, " Serve you right ! — serve 
you quite right ! '' Jules only muttered, 
" Trounce is an awkward customer to deal 
with." 

Geraldine flew to the rescue. 

** Trounce ! come here this instant, sir ! " 
She laid her hand on the dog's collar. 
Trounce obeyed, but very unwillingly. He 
gave one last shake to the offending trousers, 
running his teeth down in one rent to the 
ankle hem, then moved slowly to the other 
side of his mistress, eying his dismayed foe 
with eager eyes, ready to pounce upon him 
again on the least provocation. Witney, puffing 
and gasping, his usually florid face white with 
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fear, his pompous manner all gone, could only 
pant out — 

'' Keep him off me, for Heaven's sake ! Keep 
him off!'' 

'* He shall not touch you ; you are quite 
safe. I am sorry you were frightened," an- 
swered Lady Geraldine, keeping her fingers 
firmly hooked in the dog's collar. 

Witney, seeing the earl and Sir Ashton 
in the distance, felt safer : they would not 
let the buU-dog attack him again. So he tried 
to express his displeasure, only the frightened 
face and shaking voice rather detracted from 
his dignity; the ** banker and gentleman" 
was at a sad disadvantage. 

^' It's a shame to keep such a savage beast," 
he panted, looking half terrified, as he uttered 
the words, for fear Lady Geraldine should let 
slip the dreaded animal. 

" Trounce is not savage ; no dog will stand 
being kicked. You had no business to touch 
him," was the calm reply. *^ Please, go back 
to your shop, Mr. Witney; and let this teach 
you not to touch Trounce again." 

As she spoke she moved the hand that held 
the bull-dog, and Witney, in terror, ran 
through the gate, closing it carefully behind 
him ; then, feeling safe, he called out, *^ TeU 
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the earl I shall indict him for keeping a 
dangerous animal." 

Geraldine shpped her hand from the dog's 
collar, turned her back upon the insolent 
tradesman, and walked slowly to meet her 
father and Sir Ashton. 

Trounce, released, rushed to the gate, 
making frantic efforts to squeeze himself 
through, and again attack his foe. This so 
terrified Witney that he took to his heels, 
and ran across the Green as fast as his small 
bow legs could carry his little fat punchy 
figure, never pausing till, in his own shop, 
he sank safe, but breathless, upon a barrel 
of moist sugar in the doorway. The top gave 
way under the weight so suddenly put upon 
it, and into the barrel fell Witney. There he 
sat, doubled up, his legs in the air, unable to 
move. 

Peals of laughter rang through the shop. 
Witney was a hard, bullying master, and his 
shopmen generally held him in awe, but this 
was too much for them; the object he pre- 
sented, haK-buried in sugar, with his hands 
struggHng, and his legs kicking in a vain 
effort to regain his balance, was so absurd 
that the laughter rang out again and again. 
The young Witneys — three of whom were lads 
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from fourteen to eighteen — danced ronnd the 
barrel in ecstasies of fun ; the youngest flung 
himself down, and executed "wheels" all 
over the shop; while the others roared and 
screamed with merriment. It was several 
minutes before any one attempted to help 
the master of the house out of his absurd 
predicament ; then ensued a plentifol sprink- 
ling of sugar over every one, and Witney 
managed to regain his feet. 

A ridiculous object was the spruce banker — 
his clothes, hair, and hands plastered with 
sugar ; his face purple with rage, which grew 
wilder everv minute, as he saw the amused 
faces around. At this moment, into the shop 
marched Mrs. Blu'ster and Lizzie Twitch, and 
jKK)r Witney was obliged to give them an 
aceoxmt of his adventures. He had no need to 
tell of the fall into the sugar — ^the barrel and 
Ids own appeanmce told that : and no one 
enjoyed the joke more than itrs. Blu'ster. 

How she laughed! How she detailed the 
ston' with glee to Miss Bcsjesniiui, who hap- 
pened to come into the shop a few. minutes 
later ! Yet her iiui did not prevent her having 
:i keen eve to a bari^-iin. 

"• I sav, Witiic v/* she observed. •• that sugar 
is damaged. Ycu can't sell it for its foil price. 
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Yon must, at least, take a penny a pound off. If 
you'll take a penny halfpenny off, I'll buy half- 
a-dozen pounds. Send six pounds to the villa 
directly," she added to one of the shopmen, 
without waiting for Witney's consent. Then 
she proceeded to her other purchases, com- 
miserating Witney for his torn trousers, and 
advising him to send a bill for a new pair to 
the earl, also to complain to the magistrates 
of the savage dog kept at Granite House. 

Mrs. Blu'ster was pleased with her morning's 
work. She had done several strokes of busi- 
ness, had enjoyed a laugh at Witney's expense, 
saved ninepence in her parcel of sugar, and 
vented her spite against the Everinghams' 
dog. It had been a very satisfactory half- 
hour. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



hobson's choice. 



" Silly old man, he walks alone. 
He wants a wife, and can't get one." 

Nursery Rhymes. • 

TiBESOME as insolent Witney had been, Ms 
conduct was not the trouble that clouded 
Geraldine Everley's brow as she walked back 
to the house and rather sadly took her place 
at the breakfast-table. Before Witney ap- 
peared, Lord Everingham had had a long talk 
with his daughter. He began by asking her 
what answer she meant to give Lord Stilton. 

Geraldine instantly exclaimed that she 
should say " No," once for all. 

'^ Then," observed the earl, '' I suppose 
you're pretty sure of Piers ? Mind, Jerry, you 
don't go and refuse Stilton before you're safe 
with the other." 

His daughter's indignant face was her only 
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reply to this. The earl came close, laying 
his hand on her shoulder, and asked — 
" Has Piers said anything to you yet ? " 
** No ! of course not. I — I — don't think he 
cares about me one bit," was the low- voiced 
reply. 

" Then, what a goose you must be, to think 
of refusing Stilton ! " exclaimed the earl. 
" Now, mark me, Jerry," he went on, *^ you 
must do one or the other. I'm perfectly cer- 
tain myseK that Piers likes you, and would 
marry you to-morrow if you gave him enough 
encouragement. But you don't ; you're such a 
stupid, cold little thing. I don't know, I'm 
sure, what you're made of. Do you suppose 
men ask girls to marry them if they're not 
pretty sure, or think they are, at all events, 
that the girls wiU say Yes ? I can't think 
what makes you so unlike everybody else. 
Why, nine out of ten — ay, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred — ^women would have been engaged to 
Piers ages ago. And here you go mooning on 
as if you were in the Garden of Eden. When 
people Lived a thousand years they could 
afford to make love for a century, because 
they had the other nine hundred to marry in. 
If you go on like this, you'U be all your hfe 
finding out whether you like a man or not, 
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and will want to marry him just as you're 
both dropping into your graves with old age. 
Eemember, Jerry, I won't have this dawdling. 
You've had time enough to marry a dozen 
people. Piers' ankle is quite well, and this 
confounded fire has so put us out, that he is 
sure to offer to go. Indeed, I don't see how we 
can do with visitors any longer. When he pro- 
poses to go I shall take him at his word. 
That'll bring him to the scratch, or I never 
saw a man in love before ; but if you've ani 
the other means. Do you understand? It's no 
sense you'll keep Stilton on tiiryou see w: 
good looking so indignant ; it's the way of t 
world, my dear. I can't think how a child of 
mine can be such a goose as you are. There, 
nevermind," he added, putting his hand agaiQ 
on her shoulder; ^^ depend upon it, it wiU all 
come right. Piers likes you, I'm sure ; and I 
believe you're out and out in love with him." 

Geraldine clasped her hands round her 
father's neck. 

^^ Please don't," she whispered; then asked, 
with her head so turned away that the earl 
had almost to guess the words, " Papa, do you 
really think he likes me ? " 

^' Of course I do. Didn't he fish you out of 
the fire ? And why does he stay so long ? I 
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don't flatter myself it's all for my delightful 
society," laughed the earl, smoothing her 
glossy hair, ** You only have to warm up a 
bit. You're like a mare I once had, that shied, 
and gibbed, and kicked at the starting-post 
tiU they were once off, then she went hke the 
wind. It's about time you went off, Jerry. 
Now, you've two as good chances as ever girl 
had. Whatever you may think of him, Stilton 
is a first-rate second horse. You can take 
your choice to win with either of them. 
Now, don't smother me, there's a good girl. 
What's that commotion in the hall? I hear 
Lizette and some stranger having a set-to. 
You be off and see what it's all about ; and, 
Jerry " 

He paused. His daughter, hastening away, 
arrested her steps, and came close to him 
again. 

" I say, Jerry, don't be a fool. It'll be aU 
your own fault if Piers doesn't ask you — 
remember that. And don't go and aggravate 
Stilton, till you see what the other " 

Geraldine would not stay for the end of that 
sentence. It was the old advice, that grated 
doubly upon her ears just now. She walked 
quickly to the hall, and there encountered 
Witney. 
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When the *' banker" was finally off the 
premises, and the gate closed between him 
and furious Trounce, Geraldine took her place 
at breakfast, and distributed tea and coffee to 
her father and Sir Ashton. She was very 
silent. Over and over again, she thought of 
her father's words, that she was '* cold and 
unUke other women." She could not under- 
stand what he wanted her to do. She trusted, 
she hoped Piers liked her — she beheved he 
did, but she was not sure. Did all girls know 
when men Uked them ? If so. Sir Ashton did 
not hke her, for she was anything but sure of 
it. Perhaps he thought the same though, and 
fancied she might not care for him. Was 
that what her father meant ? How she 
puzzled over it. She thought her father 
expected her to do something, to say some 
words, that would tell Sir Ashton she liked 
him ; but she felt she would rather die than 
do it. Yet, was she going to lose the happi- 
ness of her life for want of — she knew not 
what ? The more she felt she loved • Sir 
Ashton, the more impossible it seemed to 
help trying to conceal it. 

Geraldine was puzzled and nervous, and so 
became constrained and silent. If the earl 
had not spoken to her that morning, how 
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naturally and warmly she would have thanked 
Piers for his conduct during the fire ! How 
grateful she would have been for aU he had 
done ! Now the words of thanks seemed 
to choke her. When Piers greeted her, hoping 
she was all right, and not very tired, she said, 
" No, thank you; I am not tired," so gravely 
and stiffly, that the baronet looked astonished 
at the formal voice. Then Geraldine crim- 
soned to her temples, and her hands shook 
till the tea-cups rattled again. To hide her 
confusion she turned to her father, and began 
particular inquiries after Lord Stilton — 
" Had he seen him ? Was he quite sure he 
was no worse for last night's fright ? " 

Presently, Lord Everingham was called 
away, to speak to a carpenter, bent on secur- 
ing an order to repair the damage done by 
the fire ; and Piers and Geraldiae finished 
their breakfast almost in silence. 

When the meal was over, Geraldine de- 
parted hastily, while Piers repaired to the 
drawing-room, read through his papers, and 
wondered at his hostess's absence. Her house- 
hold concerns did not generally take so long. 
He fancied she might be viewing the scene 
of the fire ; and with a vague notion of seeing 
if he could suggest anything, Piers opened 
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the drawing-room door. He closed it again 
quickly, for tie heard Lord Stilton's slow steps 
descending the stairs. 

The baronet was by no means fond of Ms 
felloe-guest. He disliked the man's repu- 
tation. It annoyed him to see his attention 
to Geraldine. Still more he detested Lord 
Everingham's evident approval of the old rake 
for a son-in-law. Sir Ashton was decidedly 
put out. He never dreamed of himself as a 
husband for Geraldine, but he liked her too 
well to patiently see her give herseK to Lord 
Stilton. He resolved to advise her to take 
care, before she made such a choice. Piers 
sat down again, with the newspaper in his 
hand ; but, though his eyes travelled over the 
columns, his attention was given to consider- 
ing the future of the girl he always thought 
of in his own mind as his friend's daughter. 

Presently, the object of his thoughts entered 
the room. Eather shyly she came in, her head 
bent, and her eyes looking anywhere but at 
the only other occupant of the room. Her 
father's conversation had the contrary effect 
to what he wished. He had called her cold 
and stupid — the consciousness made her really 
so ; her ordinary happy manner grew stiff and 
constrained. Yet she wanted to be so dif- 
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ferent. Perhaps, after all, it was her fault that 
Sir Ashton did not say he cared. She would 
try and take her father's advice. This brought 
her into the drawing-room, much as she 
longed to stay away, in Nellie's room, in her 
own — anywhere, so as just now to avoid Sir 
Ashton. 

He rose as she appeared, and came to the 
fire, leaning one arm on the chimney-piece. 

** None the worse for last night ? " he asked 
by way of something to say. 

** No ! thank you," Geraldine answered, 
with her eyes turned to the window. 

*'Howis Nellie?" he said, trying another 
subject. 

" Quite well, thank you." And there was a 
pause. 

Sir Ashton looked at his companion. " There 
is something wrong," he thought; for, as he 
looked, the hot blood flushed in her face, and 
she bent her brows angrily. Geraldine was so 
annoyed that, do what she would, she could 
not prevent the tell-tale colour. Its meaning 
was lost on Sir Ashton though ; he only noticed 
the frown, and said quietly — 

*' Do you know. Lady Geraldine, I think 
you are rather angry with something I did 
last night ; was it calling you by your name ? 
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You see, I am old enough to be your father," 
he added in excuse. 

" I'm not angry ; indeed, I wasn't annoyed 
at anything," she exclaimed. 

" Not at my impudence — eh ? Well, I 
thought that was it. I see something is 
wrong : tell me what you are thinking about." 

How could she tell him that her name had 
never sounded so nice as when, that once, he 
had called her by it ? Yet she thought it 
doubly now. 

** I'm thinking of nothing, except — only I 
Liked it," she began. "I haven't thanked yon 

yet. It's not from — ^it's not because I'm " 

she stammered, getting so confused, that she 
was thankful when he interrupted. 

" Please, don't do that ; there's nothing to 
thank me for. So you didn't mind my cool- 
ness ? I'm glad of that ; for, do you know, I 
want to say something to you — to ask you 
something. Will you promise not to mind ? " 

Was it coming at last ? Did he really care ? 
What else could he mean ? With one flash 
of dehght, Geraldine lifted her eyes to his face, 
then turned them hurriedly away, and fixed 
them on the carpet. 

*' Geraldine, suppose I ask you to promise 
me something, would you do it ? " Piers took 
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one of her tiny hands in both his — ^how 
willingly it rested on his strong grasp ! — and 
went on, *' Promise me to " 

"Think well before you marry Lord Stilton," 
he was going to say, when the door opened, 
and the man himself appeared. 

The old man was in a rage. With all the 
strength his selfish nature was capable of, he 
did admire and hope to win Geraldine Everley. 
He detested Piers for his ready pluck the 
previous night, saving Geraldine, as he him- 
self could not do. Stilton's temper was not 
improved when, coming into the breakfast- 
room, he found no one there, and, in answer 
to his inquiries, was informed that Lord 
Everingham had breakfasted long ago, and 
that '*my lady and Sir Ashton" had been gone 
several minutes. *' My lady and Sir Ashton," 
indeed! — the servants spoke as if coupling 
them together. Lord Stilton found his toast 
hard, his egg not done enough, and his 
coffee undrinkable. Soon he pushed away his 
chair, and repaired to the drawing-room. 

There the sight that greeted him added to 
his rage. Had he come all the way from 
Carlsbad only to see his rival's success ? The 
earl had misled him; Ladv Geraldine had 
taken him in. They should both see he was to 
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be put off and played with no longer. With 
angry impatience, he confronted Piers, as lie 
stood with Geraldine's hand in his. 

** Lady Geraldine ! " he almost screamed, 
so shrill was the angry quavering voice, 
^' choose once for all — ^between Sir Ashton 
Piers and me ! ' ' 

Geraldine looked aghast at the choice so 
abruptly presented to her. 

*^ How dare you speak hke that ? " demanded 
Piers, as he felt the hand he stUl held trem- 
bling, and, tightening his grasp, confronted 
the angry intruder with cool contempt. Lord 
StUton paid no attention to Sir Ashton, but 
reiterated his demand. 

'' One of us must leave the room imme- 
diately ! — which shall it be ? Choose, Lady 
Geraldine." 

'' Then it shall be you that go ! Go, this 
instant ! " exclaimed Geraldine, with flashing 
eyes. 

^* I will not, till I've had some explanation! " 
screamed Stilton. ^' What does all this mean ? 
Are you engaged to that man ? Your father 
told me distinctly you were not." 

SUence was poor Geraldine's only resource ; 
she Hterally could not speak one word. To be 
asked coolly, in his presence, if she were en- 
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gaged to Ashton Piers, when lie had never said 
one word of love, was horrible. Piers came 
quickly to the rescue. 

Though he was thoroughly ashamed and 
disgusted at Lord Stilton's conduct, the ques- 
tion had suggested a new train of thought. 
He had never had the slightest intention of 
marrying Geraldine Everley ; yet here was 
Lord Stilton certain of it, or he could hardly 
have ventured to speak so plainly. Piers 
might mentally put him down as an old 
fool, and an insolent fool, too ; but evidently 
the subject had been discussed between hiTu 
and Lord Everingham. A new light was 
thrown upon many of the latter' s recent 
acts and words. Piers hardly knew what to 
conclude. 

The first thing necessary was to stop Stil- 
ton's tongue. Geraldine, crimson with shame, 
was nervously twisting the rings on her fingers. 
She could not, or would not, speak a word — 
so the explanation rested with him ; yet it was 
an awkward question to answer. Perhaps, 
had Lord Everingham not spoken to his 
daughter that morning, Geraldine would have 
given a laughing denial, made a joke of such 
an idea, and so the uncomfortable suggestion 
might have passed away. Now the old peer, 
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baffled and angry, Ms temper by no means 
improved by bis last night's uncomfortable 
rest, was not to be put off by a joke. Indeed, 
Piers was too much annoyed himself, to make 
light of the affair, so he answered the question 
by a stem demand. 

" What right have you to ask any questions 
about Lady Geraldine ? — it's no business of 
yours!" — and, seeing Stilton about to speak, 
he grasped the old man's shoulder, adding, 
^' If you say another word, and don't go away 
this minute, I'll put you out of the room. 
If you have a spark of gentlemanly feeling, 
you'll apologise to Lady Geraldine for your 
impertinence, and go." 

Piers' face was not one to trifle with, nor 
was his grasp on his rival's shoulder light. 
Stilton saw his cause was lost — irretrievably 
lost — and it only remained to make the 
best of it. Half-sulkily he turned, mum- 
bling a few words of being sorry — he saw 
how it was — ^he had been deceived ; he would 

not interrupt their He paused, spitefully 

adding, ''conversation;" then, with a con- 
temptuous laugh, walked slowly to the door. 
With the handle in his hand, he turned for one 
last sneer — 

'' I congratulate you, Lady Geraldine. Sir 
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Ashton, no doubt, is a swift wooer. Perhaps 
the wedding-day is fixed.'' 

With that he closed the door, leaving be- 
hind him two people as miserably confused as 
unfortmiate mortals could well be. 

Geraldine sat, still twisting her rings. At 
one moment she haK rose from her chair, but 
inmiediately sat down again, and took up a 
tiny vase of flowers from a table near. What 
should she say ? The pause was awful, and 
grew worse every second. She glanced ner- 
vously under her eyelids at her companion. 
He looked as perplexed as she did. Fortunately 
the flowers suggested an idea. 

"Do you want that moved?" he asked, 
pointing to the ornament, as if it was of the 
greatest importance. He held out his hand 
to take the glass. Geraldine held out hers to 
give it up. Between them the vase slipped, 
and down on Geraldine 's dress went the whole 
concern, flowers, water, and vase — ^the fragile 
glass stem breaking in two. 

Piers exclaimed, " There, we have done it!" 
They both laughed, and stooping to pick up the 
flowers, the two began talking of what to do 
with them. Piers suggested mending the 
glass in some way, he thought ladies were 
"clever about such things." Geraldine, fol- 
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lowing his lead, talked of commonplace things, 
and probably no more would have been said 
if Piers had not noticed how Geraldine's 
fingers shook when he put ^the collected 
flowers into her hand. He thought she was 
worrying herseK about Lord Stilton's anger ; 
and, meaning to show how little he cared for 
what had passed, he observed — 

" I should think that old fool will not stay 
here much longer. He's too absurd with his 
ridiculous rubbish. You won't remember the 
nonsense he talked, will you ? You and I are 
great friends — are we not ? — and always shall 
be ; but no one but a born fool would have paid 
you such an ill compHment as to imagine you 
could ever fancy an old fellow like me, 
nearly as old as your father ; is it not so — eh, 
Geraldine ? " 

" I — I — don't know," stammered Geraldine. 
If she could only have made a simple common- 
place joke, no more would have been said, 
and she need not have been so angry with 
herseK afterwards for her want of composure. 
Her ordinary tact might have carried ter 
through but for that unlucky conversation 
with the earl, that would come up at the 
most unfortunate times. 

^' Oh yes, I must be nearly," Piers went on; 
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" so you must forgive the old fool his ill com- 
pliment. If, as I imagine from what he said, 
he actually meant to ask you to be Lady 
Stilton, no wonder he did not see the ab- 
surdity of his other suggestion ; but, believe 
me, I'm not such an utter ass — ^you need not 
be annoyed with me for such a presumptuous 
idea." 

He looked at her keenly. In reaHty he 
wanted to see if she knew anything of her 
father's plans ; for Stilton's words had sug- 
gested to his rival the notion that Lord Ever- 
ingham meant the baronet to marry his 
daughter. Had Geraldine the same notion? 
The idea would never have come, unsuggested, 
into Piers' head ; but it was there now. He 
hoped his little favourite knew nothing of 
this. He looked to see. 

Swiftly her father's words came back to 
Geraldine. Had Sir Ashton said this just to 
see what she thought of the idea ? Was he 
trying to find out whether she would marry 
him or not ? If she said nothing, would he not 
conclude she did think him too old ? An agony 
came over Geraldine. Should she lose him for 
ever just for want of a few words ? She would 
say them : did not hundreds of girls do the 
same ? Her father had said so. Sir Ashton 

VOL. I. 
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must have spoken as lie did, to see what she 
would answer. She gave one swift glance, and 
saw his eyes fixed upon her, watching her face. 
He was trying to read her thoughts — ^it could 
only be on one subject. A sort of nervous 
boldness came over her — a courage born of her 
father's words, that it would be her own fault 
if Ashton Piers did not marry her. Lord 
Stilton, too, evidently beHeved in Piers' in- 
tentions. She glanced again at her supposed 
lover, and said — 

" I can't see — I don't think — there's any 
presumption in it." 

The moment the words were out of her 
mouth she repented them. It needed not 
Piers' quick look of astonishment to show her 
the mistake she had been drawn into. Horror 
and shame, fear of Sir Ashton's censure, anger 
at her own folly, combined to make her crim- 
son face a study of conflicting emotions, and 
she hastily spoke again — 

*' I mean, I don't see Lord Stilton was 
presumptuous. He did no harm. If he does 
like me, he can't help it. I don't mind, I'm 
sure. It's no one's business but mine." 

Then, not daring to say more, poor Geral- 
dine, in her nervous wish to hide what she 
had meant, to conceal her love for one man, 
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was rushing almost into a declaration of liking 
for another. Piers looked at her again atten- 
tively. He could not understand her last 
words, so he put them down (as men who know 
nothing of women's nature often do) to out- 
ward circumstances: perhaps Lord Evering- 
ham had been bullying his daughter, or the 
fire had upset her nerves, or anything else but 
the real truth. It 'was to his mind another 
vagary of womenkind, and he hasted to soothe 
the ruffled temper. 

" My dear child, no one wants to interfere ; 
at least, I don't, certainly. Only, an old friend 
may give you advice. I dare say it sounds 
tiresome. I remember I never cared for ad- 
vice from the old folks when I was young, so 
I suppose you don't either. Still, at the risk 
of being tiresome, I must just say, don't you 
go and be in a hurry to marry Lord Stilton, 
however much your father wishes it; take 
plenty of time over your decision ; for — ^beheve 
my experience of life — money goes a very 
Uttle way to make happiness. There, I'll 
say no more. I dare say you're tired and 
bothered with last night. Things wiU look 
very different to-morrow. I'm off now to see 
your father, for I must leave Wrinkleburgh 
to-day. To speak the truth, I expect the 
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fire has made it rather difficult to put us all 
up." 

So saying, Ashton Piers took up his news- 
paper and walked away. 

Geraldine had just seK-command enough to 
let him go without a word. When the door 
closed behind him, she hid her burning face 
in her hands and cried. It was all over. 
Ashton Piers never would like her, she was 
sure. Oh ! why had she followed her father's 
advice ? Before, they might have been great 
friends always; now, he would never thiok 
her nice again. He must have known what 
she meant. She dreaded meeting him again, 
even to say '^ good-bye." Why had she done 
it ? Poor Geraldine sat in an agony of dis- 
appointment and disgust at her own conduct ; 
it was that which gave the sting. Goaded by 
her father's words, she had said what, without 
such a spur, she never would have thought of; 
and the result was bitter mortification. She 
had so totally forgotten Lord Stilton, that when 
approaching footsteps warned her to dry her 
eyes and put on an appearance of composure, 
and her father appearing, began with the ques- 
tion, '' What have you been saying to Lord 
StUton? — ^he's in a devil of a rage," she had 
to recollect what had happened. 
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"He says/' went on the earl, "that yon 
ordered him out of the room, just because he 
came to make you an offer. Did you ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. Don't tease me about 
that horrid man. What does it matter, what- 
ever he says ? " Geraldine answered pettishly. 
Vexed and disappointed as she was, it was 
maddening to be questioned about Lord Stil- 
ton. Lord Everingham looked in amazement 
at his daughter's distressed face. 

" What is the matter ? " he asked, wonder- 
ing what could have happened to make her 
look so wretched. 

" Oh, papa ! " — and poor worried Geraldine, 
for want of a better comforter, flung her 
arms round the earl's neck, and sobbed out — 
"why did you talk as you did this morn- 
ing ? You've made me do such a thing ! " 

Lord Everingham smoothed the bright hair 
that rested on his shoulder, and naturally 
asked the meaning of all this. Then Geraldine 
poured out the whole — ^how she had mistaken 
Sir Ashton and what he had said, and what 
she had replied; and Lord Stilton's anger, 
which she did not care one bit about, only it 
had caused the mistake; and how she was 
sure Sir Ashton must think her queer and 
bold, and dislike her ever afterwards ; and she 
was so miserable. 
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It was not very clearly told, but the earl 
gathered enough to conclude "there was much 
ado about nothing." He told his daughter 
plainly she had been a little fool, but there 
was no harm done. It was almost certain 
from her account, that Piers did not under- 
stand what she meant : she might console her- 
seKwith that. The earl was disappointed that 
the baronet evidently did not mean to marry 
his daughter ; but he took it philosophically. 
Indeed, his daughter's distress had made him 
imagine something so much worse had hap- 
pened that he was quite relieved to hear the 
truth. In his heart he thought Geraldine's 
betrayal of her love might not have been such 
a bad thing if it put the notion of marrying 
her into Piers' head. 

Everingham was no careful guardian of his 
daughter ; he cared little for her wounded 
pride ; he only beHeved what she had said 
might suggest the idea of marrying her to 
his friend; for, finding Geraldine determined 
against Lord Stilton, the earl was bent upon 
making something out of his daughter's love 
for Piers. So the father soothed his weeping 
child, comforting her by declaring Sir Ashton 
would have forgotten her words before this; 
and convinced her that the baronet's intention 
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of leaving Wrinkleburgh arose from no sudden 
disgust at her, but from what was literally the 
fact — ^that it would be inconvenient to his 
host to give him house-room after the fire. 
The workmen, absolutely necessary to repair 
the burnt staircase, would be a serious incon- 
venience in a house-full of guests; and the 
earl added — 

"It is considerate of Piers to think for us. 
He shall go now ; but, depend upon it, Jerry, 
we shall have him back next winter." 

Geraldine did not think so, though her 
father's words gave a little hope ; at any rate, 
he did not consider she had behaved so very 
boldly. She would determine to forget it, 
and do her best for her father, and take care 
of NeUie, and be an old maid ; and, above all, 
she would try and not think anything more 
of Ashton Piers. It was a brave resolution, 
and she proceeded to carry it out by thinking 
of nothing else for the rest of the day. 

When they aU met at luncheon, Stilton was 
dignifiedly polite, addressing the few observa- 
tions he made entirely to the earl; while 
Piers was much as usual : talked of the fire, 
said what a pleasant time he had enjoyed at 
Wrinkleburgh, and behaved just as if nothing 
out of the ordinary course had happened. 
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The two men were both to leave about the 
same time : Stilton, his valet, and his huge 
portmanteaus, in] a close fly, to catch the ujp- 
train for London; while Piers had ordered 
a dog-cart to carry himseK, his man, and 
luggage, to a station a few miles further off, 
from thence to start for Yorkshire. 

The old peer shook hands with the earl, 
not very cordially either, and merely sent a 
message of '^ Adieu ! " to Lady Geraldine ; 
while Piers walked into the drawing-room, 
and there wished his little friend " Good-bye," 
warmly expressing his thanks for all the kind 
nursing he had received, and saying, if she 
were in town next year, he would come up 
and see her enjoy herseK. 

" Balls and parties are not much in my 
line," he said ; '^ but I will come up and have 
a look at you — shall I ? " 

Geraldine blushed very brightly, as she 
answered, '^ Yes, do ; " and with another 
warm shake of her hand, he was gone. 

From the window, she watched him till the 
dog-cart was quite out of sight ; then sighed 
to think how the pleasant days were over. 
His last words, however, had given her a 
shadow of hope, and she set about her ordinary 
occupations [energetically ; and the earl, find- 
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ing his daughter neither crying, nor sullen, 
thought — 

*^ After all, women never feel much about 
anything." 

Don't they. Lord Everingham ? Perhaps 
the women you know most about, do not ; 
for of your daughter's real nature, you know 
absolutely nothing. Time and circumstances, 
fresh friends, and new ideas may work many 
changes; but Geraldine Everley will never 
again be the same light-hearted, careless girl 
she was before this day. It has been the turn- 
ing-point of her life ; the child has developed 
into the woman. 

Within two days of Sir Ashton's departure, 
Mrs. Studley returned from her long absence. 
Her arm was tolerably strong again — well 
enough to allow her to walk about the house 
and garden ; but, at some years over fifty, 
she could never again be strong enough to 
accompany Geraldine in long walks. Still, her 
general health was restored, and she was 
rejoiced to get back to her ^' children," as she 
always called the sisters. They on their part 
were glad too. To Nellie, weak and ill from 
the damp chiUs of autumn — ^for the sHghtest 
change in the atmosphere affected her wasted 
frame, — ^her old friend's arrival was a real ex- 
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citement, whilst Q-eraldine cherished a feehng 
that, as everything seemed to have gone 
wrong during Mrs. Studley's absence, her 
presence would put them right again. 

Lovingly Geraldine flung her arms round her 
friend, then hurried her upstairs to see Nellie. 
The latter was Mrs. Studley's especial pet; 
she had nursed and cared for the little crippled 
girl like a mother. Now, after four months' 
absence, she thought her nursling looked 
weaker than ever. At first aU her attention 
was devoted to Nellie, and it was only after 
seeing her in bed and asleep that Mrs. Studley 
noticed the change in Geraldine. She could 
hardly tell what it was ; but the girl seemed 
different — graver and older than the few 
months that had passed accounted for. Mrs. 
Studley was a wise woman : she said nothing, 
only watched her eldest pupil carefully, and 
contrived to have a few minutes' conversation 
with the earl. Then the governess observed — 

'^ Geraldine has grown so very sedate. Has 
anything happened while I was away, to make 
her so?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," was the careless 
reply. '^ Lots of things have happened, and 
Jerry's made a complete fool of herself. I'm 
sure I hope, Mrs. Studley, you won't want to 
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go away again; for I'll not undertake to 
manage that girl — not I. You must take 
her with you next time." 

" What has happened ? Please tell me 
all ! '' exclaimed Mrs. Studley, anxious about 
her pupH. 

" That I'm sure I can't. You must ask 
Jerry — women are always ready to talk about 
such stuff. She has behaved abominably, and 
annoyed me, tiU I haven't patience with her 
folly. Don't ask me about it. I am glad 
enough to have done with the business ; and 
I'm off to-morrow to Paris. A nice state my 
horses are in, while I've been dawdling here, 
looking after Jerry's absurdity ; and aU the 
reward I get is to see my daughter doing the 
very thing I expected her not to do. It's 
desperately aggravating ! Good-bye, Mrs. 
Studley; for I must be off by the early 
train in the morning, before any one is up." 

The perplexed governess could get no more 
out of the earl. The next day she began 
questioning Geraldine. The latter told her 
frankly all about Lord Stilton : that her father 
wanted her to marry him, and she would not ; 
and how angry the earl was. But never a 
word did she say of her love for Sir Ashton 
Piers. Indeed, she mentioned him so Kttle, 
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that Mrs/ Studley, though she knew he had 
been staying at Granite House, concluded he 
had just been there a few days as a friend of 
the earl's, and never imagined he had any- 
thing to do with the earl's daughters. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

CAPTAIN LANGLEY. 

*' Love is a soure delight, a sugred grief e, 
A breach of reason's law, a secret thiefe, 
A bait for fools, a scourge of noble wits, 
A deadly wound, a shot which ever hits. 
Love is a friend, a fire, a heaven, a hell. 
Where pleasure, pain, and sad repentance dwell." 

Definition of Lovey 1656. 

" It never rains but it pours." However 
untrue this proverb may be of the weather, 
the same principle is undoubtedly true of 
events. A life may go on smoothly and 
sleepily, then suddenly something occurs to 
break the stillness, and after that interruptions 
come pouring in ; so it was with Geraldine. 

For months Wrinkleburgh had been the 
dullest of places ; not a visitor had come, not 
an event had happened to break the monotony 
of breakfast, dinner, and tea ; of the morning 
stroll in the garden, and the afternoon walk 
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in the country. Suddenly came Ashton Piers' 
visit, then Lord Stilton, then the fire; and 
now Piers had not been gone a week, they 
had hardly settled down — Geraldine, NeUie, 
and Mrs. Studley, those three who had 
passed so many years together — ^when another 
stranger came upon the scene. 

Geraldine and her governess were shopping. 
Mrs. Studley was one of those women who 
delight in buying things, and linger with 
pleasure in every description of shop. Geral- 
dine was not ; she quickly bought just what 
she required, and was glad when it was over. 
Nevertheless, she was too good-natured to 
curtail her friend's enjoyment, the elder lady's 
pleasure being much lessened if she had 
no one to talk to during the operation of 
looking through the entire stock of any shop. 
Geraldine constantly went with her, and 
patiently endured Mrs. Studley's bargains and 
comments. They were coming through the 
door of a Berlin- wool shop, whose counter was 
still strewn with silks and wools of all shades, 
spread out for the governess to choose a single 
skein to finish a cushion, when suddenly a 
man came quickly out of the one hotel that 
Wrinkleburgh boasted, and, crossing the road, 
addressed the two ladies. 
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" How do yon do, Lady Geraldine ? " he 
exclaimed in accents of nnmistakable pleasure ; 
and Geraldine, turning round, found her hand 
clasped in Eeginald Langley's. 

" Where did you spring from. Captain Lang- 
ley ? Have you been long in this part of the 
world ? " she asked. 

" I have been just one half-hour in Wrinkle- 
burgh," was the reply. " I came by the train 
to Boxworth station; in a most dilapidated 
tax-cart to the Blue Lion; have had an 
apology for a luncheon, during which I made 
inquiries where you lived, and was just titi- 
vating myself up, preparatory to coming to 
Granite House and doing myself the pleasure 
of calling upon you, when I saw you go into 
the shop. I watched till you came out, and 
here I am." 

Langley's handsome face was radiant with 
satisfaction; and Geraldine, though she had 
made up her mind that all men, except that 
one perfect baronet, were nothing to her, 
was nevertheless undeniably pleased to see 
the good-looking soldier. After all, though 
no one could ever approach to the height of 
perfection in which Ashton Piers stood in her 
estimation, it was in Geraldine' s nature to hke 
talking to — yes, and flirting with, most men ; 
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and Langley had no cause to complain of the 
bright smile that answered his hope that she 
was glad to see him. 

The shopping was given up, and the three 
walked back to Granite House, where Langley 
stayed the rest of the afternoon, making him- 
self very agreeable — full of fun and talk; 
describing how his regiment had taken part 
in some military manoeuvres; and plenty of 
amusing stories of mishaps and adventures he 
told. 

With an eye to future visits, he ingratiated 
himself with Mrs. Studley by various little 
attentions; so that, averse as the governess 
generally was to visitors in the earl's absence, 
she did nothing worse than shake her head 
gently at Geraldine, when the latter invited 
Langley to stay for the tea-dinner in which 
the two ladies indulged when the earl was 
away. Langley was glad enough to stay ; but 
he prudently went 'away at nine o'clock, so 
that Mrs. Studley pronounced him '^ a very 
superior young man,'' and only slightly re- 
proved her pupil for the invitation she gave 
the soldier to come again the next morn- 
ing and they would show him the lions of 
Wrinklebargh. 

Langley, that first afternoon, informed Mrs. 
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Studley he had come to Wrinkleburgh to look 
for a house for some cousins of his, who wished 
to be near the sea for a year or two ; and he 
diligently went round all the available houses 
with Witney. And it did not diminish Lady 
Geraldine's liking for Keginald Langley to 
watch the peremptory way in which he put 
dpwn and suppressed Witney's cool behaviour. 
Altogether, the young soldier was a great 
favourite with both the ladies. 

It turned out that the cousins, for whom 
he was inquiring about houses, were also 
well known to the earl, though not to his 
daughter. Mrs. Studley thought what a good 
thing it would be for Geraldine to have some 
friends in Wrinkleburgh. Short time as the 
governess had been there, she began to sus- 
pect that it was hardly a nice place for the 
earl's daughters. She could not understand the 
reason, but she saw enough to be sure that, 
iu consequence of something or other, the 
Everinghams did not hold their proper 
position in the queer out-of-the-world town. 
Mrs. Studley resolved to find it aU out. StiU, 
she was glad that Captain Langley was in- 
clined to recommend the place to his friends. 

Langley' s own family was unexceptionable ; 
and from his accoimt, the Greys, his cousins, 
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were one of the best families in Yorkshire. I 
am afraid Mrs. Studley would have thought 
little of that, and disapproved strongly of 
Langley's evident admiration of Lady Geral- 
dine, had not the young fellow contrived 
to find his way into her own good graces. 
Langley, whenever he chose to exert himself, 
had a manner that was irresistible to women, 
old or young, handsome or plain. His powers 
of pleasing were all put forth for Mrs. Studley 's 
edification, on whom he shrewdly guessed his 
admission to Geraldine's presence depended; 
for Langley was falling deeper and deeper in 
love with the earl's lovely daughter ever day 
— nay, every hour. 

It had been no fault of his that four months 
had elapsed between the ball at Mrs. Yorke's 
and his visit to Wrinkleburgh ; regimental duty 
and family arrangements had absolutely pre- 
vented him coming before. Perhaps the delay 
added to his admiration now. Poor Langley ! 
it was a game of cross purposes, and he played 
it to the bitter end. Geraldine little realized 
the harm she was doing, the wild work she 
was making in his weak but passionate heart, 
when she resolved that she would try to 
forget Ashton Piers by forcing herself to like 
some one else. 
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Since Piers' coldness, a strong yearning for 
love, for passionate affection from some one, 
had sprung up in Geraldine's heart. She was 
just in the reckless mood in which some 
women marry any one who lik^s them, resolv- 
ing so to crush out the old love for another. 
Had Piers gone away before the fire — before 
that last conversation, which would be for 
ever stamped on Geraldine's recollection — she 
would always have liked him, but in a gentle 
unreproachful way. Now there was a strong 
element of bitterness mingled with the love 
that held her fast ; yet she was determined to 
give it up, to tear it out of her heart. And 
she gave the more heed to Langley's compH- 
ments and expressions of admiration, because 
when with him, and while he was talking and 
amusing her, was the only time she could shut 
out a vision of Ashton Piers' grave face and 
manly bearing. 

Poor Langley ! it was hard upon him ; yet 
I question, had it been put to him, if he would 
not have accepted any position, borne any 
part, that secured him Geraldine Everley's 
presence, though her attention was only given 
to him in order to forget another. His heart 
had gone that very first evening when he saw 
Lady Geraldine — the time when he stood by 
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her old uncle's side and watched the graceful 
figure and lovely face that he loved now 
almost to madness. His was no strong, 
deliberate nature, slow to choose, and steady 
to keep ; — ^impressionable and weak, his pas- 
sions were strong, because he had so little 
control over them. Yet Langley was no bad 
feUow ; good-natured, amusing, a capital com- 
panion, a great favourite among his brother 
officers, his Unes had hitherto run in pleasant 
places. Though not rich, he had enough for 
aU he wanted. The 61st Hussars were a fastish 
corps, and Langley much the same as the 
others. He was by no means the wildest feUow 
in the regiment ; but then, he was anything 
but the steadiest — an. easily led, good-tempered 
young man, who had never known a serious 
grief; nor hitherto, flirt as he was, felt a 
serious passion. His love was serious enough 
now ; it possessed him completely. Morning, 
noon, and night, he thought of nothing but 
Geraldine Everley; and every moment that 
he was not in her presence, he was planning 
and trying to meet her, or find some pretext 
for a call at Granite House. 

The Blue Lion was not famed for its 
cookery. Captain Langley' s dinners were 
such as, a few weeks ago, he would have 
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positively refused to stand twice ; but lie ate 
them uncomplainingly now. What were din- 
ners to him ? He would have given the very 
best he ever sat down to, for a cup of 
tea poured out by Lady Geraldine; nay, I 
believe he would have cheerfully consented 
never to eat another decent one, if, by so 
doing, he could have secured the daily presence 
of his idol. 

Yet Langley was now a very bad hand at 
love-making. Where were aU the veiled com- 
pliments and pretty attentions with which he 
was wont to charm his garrison friends ? No- 
where. His ready talk and fun ? Nowhere 
either. Langley held his tongue and blushed 
like a girl in Lady Geraldine's presence. She 
did all the talking. The two seemed to have 
changed places. How readily her words 
flowed I She was not shy before the handsome 
soldier. With Ashton Piers she had been 
silent and gentle, anxious to please, afraid of 
his opinion. With Captain Langley, she was 
as unconcerned as with NeUie. She treated 
him like a favourite cousin, ordered him about, 
laughed and joked, teased him perpetually, 
and made him her slave, openly dehghting 
in aU the absurd things he would do to please 
her. 
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Out of Langley's pocket came perpetual 
biscuits and lumps of sugar for Trounce. For 
had not Geraldine once exclaimed, "Love me, 
love my dog ! " when Mrs. Studley objected to 
some of Trounce 's antics. There was no limit 
ito the lengths poor Langley would go, to 
win words of thanks from his lady-love ; and 
Geraldine would not often give them — ^her 
varying moods could not be reHed upon for 
three minutes together. Mrs. Studley was 
amazed at her pupil's vagaries. Never before 
had she thought Jerry capricious, yet even the 
governess was obliged to confess she was un- 
reasonable — nay, sometimes almost cruel, to 
Langley. 

The young man bore the changes with 
wonderful patience. If Geraldine snubbed him 
one minute, he was ready the next to do any- 
thing to please her. And sometimes she 
would recklessly give him so much encourage- 
ment, that he only longed for Mrs. Studley's 
absence, to implore her love, and try his 
chance ; but before the opportunity came, 
some word or look would have altered it aU, 
and he dared not court the refusal he felt 
would too surely come. 

A week passed, and he was no nearer his 
fate. He had taken for his uncle, Mr. Grey, 
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a capital old-fashioned ramblmg house, called 
"Dinorlan," on a three years' lease from the 
first of January, hardly a month hence. The 
business that ostensibly brought him to 
Wrinkleburgh was done, yet he lingered, un- 
certain what to do. A hundred times a day 
he thought of Montrose's hues; but in this 
his first real love, poor Langley did '^ feel his 
deserts small," and consequently ^'feared his 
fate " extremely. 

It was odd, for his creed had hitherto been 
that a woman would marry any good-looking 
fellow who asked her ; but then, Lady Geraldine 
was so different to other women. Besides, 
Langley was even beginning to disbeUeve in 
his own handsome face. He wanted " some of 
our fellows" to praise him up, to call him 
" handsome Langley," to ask where " our 
beauty" is, or to remind him that *'a good- 
looking feUow like you might do anything." 
He was accustomed to this in the regiment ; 
here he found the Wrinkleburghers not sus- 
ceptible. As long as good looks did not pay 
larger biUs, did not take more houses, and, 
above aU, did not appear to admire Clarissa 
Blu'ster, they were little accounted of in 
Wrinkleburgh ; and Langley's confidence was 
not increased by the outer world around him. 
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How long he might have stayed on at the 
Blue Lion is uncertain. Eegimental duty, in 
the shape of a letter from his colonel, ordering 
him back to serve on a court-martial to be held 
the next day, cut short his love dream. This 
left no time for preparing the way. What- 
ever might be Geraldine's answer, it must be 
given that afternoon, for leave he must by 
the last train. By travelling all night, he 
could secure one whole day ; in that he must 
do his best. 

Very nervous grew Langley as he put down 
Colonel St. John's note and began to dress. 
The post was an early one at Wrinkleburgh, 
and the Blue Lion letters were taken round 
the various bed-rooms by a waiter. Somewhat 
of a dandy, Langley's coats were masterpieces 
of Poole's workmanship, and he was apt to 
be well satisfied with his appearance. This 
morning he looked critically at the grey 
morning suit ; he twitched at the coat, and 
smoothed down the knickerbockers that would 
not sit to his taste, anathematizing his tailor. 
'* That fellow Poole is going off. He's getti?ig 
so conceited with his fame, he doesn't take 
pains to fit a fellow," he muttered, turning 
round before the glass ; then he laughed, scorn- 
ful of his own folly. 
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" What a fool I am ! What does she care 
about tailor's work ? Heigh-ho ! • I wish it was 
over and I didn't care. How I wish I was 
an old fellow like St. John, and only thought 
of the regiment ! If she refuses me, I'll take 
to soldiering in earnest. No I won't, I'll go to 
the bad, and drink myself to death, hke poor 
Selburn. They said it was a woman's fault 
there : she was his wife, though. How can a 
fellow marry a woman he doesn't hke ? Per- 
haps he got tired of her. I shouldn't do that. 
If she'll only take me, I shaU be the happiest 
fellow in the world, and she shall have every- 
thing her own way. I hate your namby-pamby 
fellows, who want a woman to go their way. 
Let her have her own, I say. If she only cared 
for me a morsel! — but I know shis doesn't. 
There ! I wish it was over." 

Langley descended the stairs, drank a cup 
of coffee, and went out. He knew well it was 
too early to call at Granite House, and that 
there was not the remotest possibility of 
Geraldine coming out for two good hours ; but 
the knowledge of that did not prevent him 
prowhng' round the house and fuming at her 
absence. It was a keen, bright frosty day, 
and the gravel crunched crisply under his feet, 
yet Langley felt hot enough, as he took out 
his watch for the hundredth time. 
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*' Just twelve ! If she 'doesn't come soon, 
she won't come at all. Hang it ! was that the 
gate ? Ah ! " Xnd Langley thrust back his 
watch into his pocket, and spraag forward; 
then stopped, trying to saunter carelessly, to 
meet the little figure that came quickly out 
of the gate and up the hill. 

*' Good-morning," he said, taking oflf his hat. 
*' You are late to-day." 

" Just one quarter of an hour earlier than 
usual," was the laughing answer. **I'm 
afraid you're not a good chronicler of my 
movements. Captain Langley." 

** Yes, I am : I know everything you do." 

" Oh, I dare say. Then perhaps you'll be 
kind enough to tell me what I've been doing 
for the last haK-hour ? " 

*^ Petting and looking after your sister, 
talking and being kind to Mrs. Studley, and 
fascinating me," Langley said coolly. 

"What a dehghtful picture of an ideal 
woman ! " was the laughing reply. " Shall I teU 
you the reality ? First, snubbing — ^weU, no 1 I 
can't quite say that, for no one but a wretch 
could be unkind to dear NeUie : I own to the 
first part of your picture. Then being cross 
with Mrs. Studley, because she said it was too 
cold for me to go out; and blowing up old 
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Jules, because my boots were not ready ; 
besides standing talking to you in the cold till 
we're both frozen. Truth does not sound quite 
so delightful as fiction, does it ? " 

" The truth is very pleasant just now," 
Langley said, as he turned and walked on by 
her side, adding, " You haven't shaken hands 
with me yet." 

" It's too cold to takp* my hands out of my 
muff," — ^holding out a white long-haired muff, 
and shaking it before him. 

How dainty she looked in her black vel- 
veteen and white fur, and tiny boots 1 Langley 
thought he had never seen such a picture 
of delicate beauty, so small, yet so striking 
looking. 

*' Won't you give me your hand, just a 
minute ?" the soldier pleaded, holding out his. 

Geraldine sUpped one hand half out of her 
muff, gave' the fingers a Uttle shake, and put 
them back again. 

" Can't be done. Captain Langley," she said 
coquettishly ; *^ the cold is too much. Hands 
were made to sit in muffs, not to shake fran- 
tically in the middle of a hill, for Witney's 
especial edification. Don't you see him there, 
standing at his shop door ? He'U say we've 
been quarreUing." 
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" I wish you would quarrel, or do anything, 
except make fun of everything I say," poor 
Langley answered, stung at her merriment; 
then he added, sorrowfully, '' I am goiag away 
to-night." 

'* Indeed!" she said hghtly. "Oh dearl 
I'm so sorry." 

"Are you?" exclaimed Langley, turning 
joyfully round. " Are you reaUy ? Shall you 
miss me ? " 

" Yes, of course I shall." Langley 's delight 
was checked as she went on — "Mrs. Studley 
will be quite ii:iconsolable. She likes talking to 
harmless boys : she said so herself." 

"Harmless boys!" he repeated savagely. 
" Is that what you call me ? " 

" Don't be in such a rage. I never said I 
did. It was Mrs. Studley's observation. You 
must acknowledge you are a boy to her. If it 
is any satisfaction to you I'll undertake to 
look upon you as an old grandfather." 

" You'll drive me mad ! " he exclaimed ; and 
Geraldine was startled at his tone. She looked 
rather timidly at the excited face, then rallying 
her courage, she observed — 

"Don't be mad in Wrinkleburgh, for I 
don't think there's an asylum anywhere 
near. Couldn't you wait till you go back 
to Where is your regiment now ? ' ' 
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Langley did not answer, but turned from 
his companion. His was hardly a face for her 
to see just now, while an angry despair was 
stamped upon it. Geraldine was sorry; she had 
laughed at his words, only because she thought 
them mere words. She could not beax to really 
hurt any one. Out from her muff came a Kttle 
hand, which was laid on Langley's arm. 

"Don't be cross, Captain Langley; I was 
only in fun. There, I'm sorry, and I'll shake 
hands with you a dozen times, if you like, 
— though it is in the middle of the town," she 
added, unable, even then, to help a smile at 
the eager way in which her companion clasped 
in both his the hand she held out. 

"There, please don't make a fuss; the 
people will think we have been quarrelling, 
and are having a grand reconciliation. Don't 
let us astonish their weak miads too much." 

" Lady Geraldine, will you, can you, let me 
speak to you?" Langley asked. "Not just 
now, of course," he went on, seeiQg her shake 
her head. " If I come this afternoon, will you 
let me see you for half an hour alone ? " 

"Wouldn't ten minutes do?" she asked 
lightly. " As they say of sermons, one can say 
a great deal in ten minutes." 

" Of course you make fun of me, I know 
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that," answered poor Langley. "You won't 
care, whatever I say ; but it's very important 
to me. Will you promise me, Lady Geraldine ? 
You can if you like." 

'* Can do what ? — ^make away with Mrs. 
Studley for half an hour? I'm sure I don't 
know how to do it ; shall I give her a sleepiag 
draught ? That might be dangerous, and you 
wouldn't wish to hurt her, dear thing ! you're 

such a favourite of hers, a 'harmless ' But 

you don't like to hear that, though she meant 
it as a compliment. Never mind; you need 
not look so angry. We'll contrive to put some- 
thing in her afternoon tea— wiU that do? 
Only you must say when you'll come, or I 
shall be administering the dose at the wrong 
time, and she will just wake into extreme 
activity as you ring the bell. When will you 
come ? " 

*' At three," he said very gravely. On him 
the importance of the interview weighed so 
heavily that he could not joke about it. 

"How some men do like to make poor 
women do impossible things ! " Geraldine 
observed. " Of all hours, to chose three ! Why, 
the sleepiest of dear old women must be wide- 
awake then. Ah ! well ! we'll see. If you hear 
a tremendous noise when you arrive, you'll 
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know it's all the members of the household 
locked in their respective rooms and howling 
to get out, like the animals at the Zoological. 
I shall tell Mrs. Studley not to mind — ^it is all 
the * harmless boy's' doing, — eh ! Good-bye : I 
am going in here." And with another laugh 
at Langley's grave face. Lady Geraldine waved 
him an adieu, and disappeared into a shop of 
a nondescript order — half grocer's, haK draper s, 
with a dash of crockery about it. 

There was no more to be said, and Langley 
went back to the Blue Lion, where he stayed, 
anxious and perplexed, till it was time to go 
to Granite House. 

Lady Geraldine, despite the nonsense she 
talked, was not too comfortable either. She 
guessed the object of the coming interview, 
and could not make up her mind what to 
answer. She did not love Langley ; but then, 
she felt sure she never should love any one but 
the one man who did not care for her. And 
how deKghtful it would be, to show Ashton 
Piers she did not care for him ! He could never 
think she had meant what she really did, he 
would not believe she was in love with him, 
if she married Captain Langley so soon. 
Perhaps he would be sorry then, she thought. 
Poor Langley's own feelings she did not much 
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regard ; she looked upon him only in the light 
in which he might appear to Piers. 

If she could only he sure that Ashton Piers 
would care, that he would envy his younger 
rival, that he would feel one pang of jealousy 
when she showed him Langley's handsome 
face, I think Geraldine Everley would have 
married the soldier, and repented her own 
deed ever after. 

Jerry, with all her faults — and just at this 
period of her life, she was fall of faults — was 
not intentionally unkind or heartless. At any 
other time she would have pitied Langley; 
now a sort of bitter feeling, that he was only 
sufifering the same punishment that she had 
to bear, made her selfish. Ashton Piers had 
not cared, however much she loved him ; why 
should she care for Langley? ** Besides," 
thought the girl (we are all so sure of our 
own knowledge of human nature at nineteen !), 
*'men do not feel as women do. He will go 
back to his regiment, and travel about, and 
liavefun and amusement, and forget me; while 
I can do nothing but be miserable." 

And she flung herself down by the side of 
the bed, burying her face in the coverlid and 
sobbed. This was in her own room, while 
she was taking off her walking things. 
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Presently Gretchen knocked at the door to 
announce luncheon. Her mistress hastily- 
bathed her eyes, and ran down, checking Mrs. 
Studley's inquiries by saying she had a bad 
headache, and could not eat any luncheon; 
then she came upstairs again, and, following 
her usual habit whenever she was perplexed 
or worried, began walking up and down the 
room. Gradually she made up her mind, and 
repaired to the drawing-room, where Mrs« 
Studley now sat, surrounded by so much 
fancy-work that she evidently intended pass- 
ing the whole afternoon in her favourite em- 
ployment. 

This would never do, thought Geraldine, 
for had she not promised Langley to see him 
alone ? Jerry was no hand at deceit : she 
despised it too much. She said plainly that 
Captain Langley wanted to speak to her 
alone — would Mrs. Studley mind either going 
for a walk by herself, or sitting in Nellie's 
room. 

''My dear, what does he want to say?" 
the governess asked with the curiosity of her 
sex. She guessed, but wished to know the 
answer her pupil was likely to give, though 
she did not like to put the question in plain 
words. Since her return, Geraldine had never 
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seemed the girl she could say anything to, 
as she had been before ; a sort of womanliness 
had grown upon her, and Mrs. Studley, un- 
conscious of the cause, felt the change. 
Geraldine would not consult her upon Lang- 
ley's love, she knew well ; so she asked — 

" What does he want to say ? " 

'^ That he has not told me, or what would 
be the object of his coming ? " Geraldine 
answered as unconcernedly as she could. 

'^ But, my dear, you can guess." 

'^Not exactly; if I did it would hardly be 
fair to tell you, for, you see, I might guess 
wrong. Mrs. Studley, suppose I promise to 
tell you all about it afterwards, won't that do ? 
Please don't question me any more now." 

With this the governess was obUged to be 
content ; she merely asked the time the visitor 
was expected, and departed to NeUie's room 
several minutes before Captain Langley rang 
the front-door bell. 

To most, nay, I may say to all women, 
expecting an offer of marriage is nervous work, 
whether you like the offerer or not. Geral- 
dine 's only experience of this sort of thing 
was derived from Lord Stilton's matter-of-fact 
wooing. Now she grew hot and cold, got up 
and sat down again, and hardly knew what 
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she was doing, as Langley was ushered into 
the room. 

He was the cooler of the two, having made 
up his mind what to say, and how to bear 
like a brave man the blow that somehow he 
felt was fated to dash to pieces all his hopes 
of happiness. He began with some common- 
place observations about Wrinkleburgh, and 
went on talking of the country, and comparing 
it to Devonshire, where his family lived, till 
Geraldine was quite herseK again, and an- 
swered as Kghtly and merrily as usual. After 
all. Captain Langley had only come to wish 
** good-bye;" she need not have perplexqd 
herself about her answer, when he had no 
oflfer to make» 

It was a reKef, but yet the conversation 
seemed flat. When one has made up one's 
mind to something exciting, the total absence of 
anything more than common may be pleasant, 
but it is to a certain extent disappointing. 
Geraldine felt this; she was half glad — ^half 
provoked. The calmness was short-Uved. 
They were looking at photographs — she, sitting 
on a low chair, with the photograph-book in 
her lap ; Langley, bending down, resting one 
knee on a footstool. Suddenly he put his hand 
on hers, as she was turning over the page* 
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" I am going away to-night, may I ask you 
something before I go ? " 

Geraldine's heart beat very fast, but she 
managed to smile, and say — 

"WeU! what?'' 

** Do you think you could like me? Of 
course, not as I do — I could not hope that; 
but a little — could you ? " he asked. 

** I don't understand — I don't know what 
you mean," she said. 

There should be no misunderstanding this 
time; he must speak plainly, say distinctly 
what he wanted. All through this interview, 
Geraldine was thinking of that other conver- 
>sation she had with Ashton Piers : she would 
not take anything that was not meant, this 
time. Piers, and what he said, was much 
more vividly before her mind this afternoon 
than the real lover who was present at the 
moment. 

" Surely you do understand me," Langley 
said, taking her hand now in both his. "I 
want to ask you to be my wife. Could you 
love me a little — just a Httle?" he pleaded. 
*' I love you so much; oh! I cannot tell you 
Iiow much. I would lay down my life for you; 
but that's very little. The smallest thing 
that belongs to you, everything you touch. 
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is precious to me;" and Langley took up a 
piece of the fringe of her dress, and put it to 
his lips. " I would jump off that cliff this 
minute, if it would give you a moment of 
pleasure." 

Geraldine was frightened at his excited face, 
with the dark passionate eyes that seemed to 
pierce through and through her. She did not 
know how to answer this appeal, her very fear 
made her flippant ; so she laughed nervously, 
and said— 

** Don't talk stuff ! How could I like to see 
any one tumble to pieces at the bottom of a 
cliff, all arms and legs, like a jeUy-fish ! " 

Langley sprang to his feet, dashing the 
photograph-book down, and stamping his foot 
on it. 

" You mean to drive me mad ! " he hissed 
savagely. "Have your way ! ' ' And he turned 
to the door. 

Geraldine ran after him. 

" Oh, dear ! what have I done ? I did not 
mean to annoy you. Please, do stay. I don't 
know what to do ; you frighten me to death." 
And she burst into tears. 

Langley was back in an instant, flung his 
arms passionately round her, kissing her face, 
her hands, her hair. 
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** Darling, my darling 1 you will be that, 
won't you, dearest? You wouldn't want to 
kill a fellow, who couldn't hve without you, 
would you ? Say * no ; ' that's all I want you 
to say." 

"Don't smother me, and I'll say it with 
pleasure, if that's what you want. I was 
under the impression it was * yes ' you wanted 
me to say." 

Geraldine looked up, half laughing, though 
her eyes were stUl wet with tears. 

" Of course it is, in one way," he said, 
laughing joyously; for was not his victory 
won? "I don't want you say another word. 
I'm quite satisfied. You will be my wife ? " 

*' No ! I shan't ; at least, I'm not sure," she 
exclaimed, putting out her hand to ward him 
off as he was just going to kiss her again. 
" Please, don't ; and Usten to me." 

" I'll Usten to anything, if you'll just say 
you like me." 

"Yes! I do; but " 

"Then that is all I care about," Langley 
said, as he drew up a chair for her, and sat 
down himseH quite close, putting his arm 
round her. " Now talk away, darling ; and I'll 
listen till doomsday." 

" What I want to say is this : I Uke you; 
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yes, I do, — now be quiet, and listen, — only I 
don't think I like you well enough to marry 
you." 

*' But you said you did," he interrupted. 
"I'm quite satisfied; I don't wish anything 
more. When I have you, that's all I want. 
We settled that before." 

" No, we didn't. What I mean is, I can't 
say I'll marry you. Now, don't be cross. I 
dare say I shall some day, only not just yet. 
You see, I know you so Uttle. What I want 
you to do is, not to say anything more for 
six months ; then I shall know whether I'll do 
it or not — ^if you haven't changed your mind 
before then," she added, looking at him 
merrily. 

" You are only making fun of me. I believe 
you hate me ! " Langley exclaimed. 

'' I do nothing of the sort. Haven't I just 
told you I like you ? If you get so cross at 
everything I say, I shall dislike you; for we 
shall do nothing but quarrel." 

" You know I never could quarrel with 
you," he said plaintively. 

" It looks like it, when you have done 
nothing but quarrel and blow me up three 
times this afternoon." 

" You know I did not mean it. I love you 
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SO desperately," he said, kissing the hand he 
still held. "I'd do anything in the world 
for you." 

" Then promise to do what I ask : give me 
six months — ^it's not a long time." 

" Oh, isn't it ? — it's a lifetime to me. 
Make it three months, and I'll do it." 

*' Very well. Now mind, you're not to say 
another word for three months." 

" It'U be an awful miserable time to me," 
Langley said piteously. 

" Thank you for the compliment. If to have 
the pleasure of my acquaintance for three 
months, with the prospect of marrying me 
in the end, makes you miserable, we may as 
well wish each other good-bye this after- 
noon, I think." 

" Of course I didn't mean that. I meant the 
suspense was awful — to go away, and never 
see you for three months, is awful to me." 

" I never said we were not to meet for that 
time. How am I to know if I like you better 
if I never see you ? " she said coquettishly. 

" Oh, darling ! If I may come and stay at 
Wrinkleburgh, I shan't so much mind." 

'* What's to become of your regiment, then ? 
No ; I meant you could come over sometimes ; 
and, perhaps," she added smiling, "if the 
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51st Hussars do come to Colchester, and you 
give a few balls, you can ask us to them, Mrs. 
Studley and me — she will like to see the 
' harmless boy ' again." 

*' I don't care how you chaff me now, if 
you'll marry me in the end." 

** There ! J-ou've broken the agreement — ^you 
were not to say a word about that. Not a ball 
will I go to." 

** Yes, you will ; and, if I can come and see 
you often, the time will not be so long." 

'^ That being settled," Lady Geraldine said, 
rising from her chair, "suppose I go and let 
poor Mrs. Studley out of prison ; she is up in 
Nellie's room dying to see you, I know. I 
declare it's quite cruel to keep her away." 

*' Oh, do stay a little longer with me ! " 
Langley pleaded. 

** Not one minute. You said this morning, 
half an hour — I said ten minutes — you have 
been just one hour and a quarter, M. le 
Capitaine, as we say in France ; and mind," 
she added, standing at the door, and lifting 
her hand laughingly to enforce her words, 
*' you behave, when our dearly beloved friend 
appears, as if we had been discussing the 
affairs of the nation. Suppose you spend your 
time, picking up that unfortunate photograph- 
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book that you were kind enough to stamp 
upon, though it is my collection of especial 
favourites. In it are all my last season's pet 
partners. I forget how you danced at Mrs. 
Yorke's : we will see how you do it at the 
Huzzar ball. If you are a very good per- 
former, perhaps I'll put you in at the end." 
And before he could answer, Geraldine was 
gone. 

She spoke a few hurried words to Mrs. 
Studley, giving her to understand that she 
had contrived to give no distinct answer; 
brought the governess down ; and, for the next 
hour, the three chatted on ordinary subjects. 
Then Langley took his leave. He tried very 
liard to induce Lady Geraldine to come into 
the haU, and wish him good-bye there ; 
but she resolutely pretended not to understand 
his hints about " not understanding the hall 
lock — locks have often such queer catches." 

*' Oh, ours is quite plain, just a common 
handle," she said. *' Good-bye ! " — ^holding out 
her hand. 

Tjangley kept the hand a good deal longer 
than necessary, but that was all he could do. 

It was after the door closed behind him, and 
they heard his footsteps crunching the gravel 
of the carriage-road, that Mrs. Studley's 
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cnriosity found vent in questioning her pupil. 
But she got very Httle satisfaction. Geraldine 
told her just the truth, and no more: that 
Captain Langley had wanted to make her an 
oflFer, and she had contrived to put it off. 

*' You see, I am not quite sure whether I 
like him enough," she said ; and Mrs. Studley 
never suspected that there was any other 
reason for the hesitation till more than a 
week had passed. No suspicion crossed her 
mind that love for Sir Ashton Piers had any- 
thing to do with Geraldine 's insensibility to 
the handsome soldier's devotion, for passionate 
devotion it was that Eeginald Langley felt 
for the earl's beautiful daughter. 

One day, however, Mrs. Studley was fated 
to learn that the only love her pupil had to 
bestow was given, showered in all its depth, 
upon a man she Httle dreamt of — Sir Ashton 
Piers. 

Mrs. Studley knew more of the baronet's 
early history than most people, her father 
having been a curate in a village where the 
rector was a relation of Lady Piers, Sir Ash- 
ton's young wife, who died years ago. 

Mrs. Studley never thought of Piers in rela- 
tion to Geraldine Everley till one evening 
some ten days after Langley's departure. The 
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drizzling rain that had kept Mrs. Stndley, 
Geraldine, and Nellie in the house all day had 
changed, as darkness came on, into a steady 
downpour ; the wind howled outside ; and they 
were glad to shut out the sound of wind and 
rain, by closing the thick curtains in Nellie's 
sitting-room upstairs. 

On a sofa, drawn close to the fire, lay Nellie; 
next to her sat Mrs. Studley, in an armchair; 
while Geraldine nestled on a low stool at her 
feet, shading her face from the bright flame by 
holding up a newspaper. Both sisters begged 
the governess not to ring for the lamp, it was 
so nice to talk over the fire ; and Mrs. Studley, 
albeit generally averse to what she called 
"wasting time," for once agreed. She told 
over again every detail of her own accident. 
Then the conversation changed to the Wrinkle- 
burgh fire, and so to Sir Ashton Piers, 
Geraldine telling of his pluck, and how he 
had carried her down the burning stairs. Mrs. 
Studley could well beheve in his courage. 

"His has been a very sad story, poor 
fellow," she said. 

Geraldine instantly begged to hear what 
the governess knew. The smallest particular 
about Ashton Piers was intensely interesting 
to her, and she waited impatiently for the 
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story of his married life, which Mrs. Studley 
knew, and told as follows : — 

" Marion Malcolm was the only child of 
Colonel Malcolm, and the pride and delight 
of her father's heart. The only time I ever 
saw her was just before her marriage with 
Sir Ashton Piers." 

" What was she like ? " interrupted Geral- 
dine. 

*' Why, just like you ; you might be her 
double — a tiny bit of a thing, with just your 
eyes and hair." 

'* He said I was like some one he knew," 
Geraldine murmured to herself. ' 

'^ Oh, Sir Ashton remarked the resemblance, 
did he ? " said Mrs. Studley. " WeU, I do not 
wonder, for it is very striking ; only I thought 
he worshipped the memory of his wife too 
much to allow that any one could be like her. 
But let me go on. 

"I believe the two originally met at an 
archery meeting, and Sir Ashton fell in love 
at first sight. He was then three and thirty, 
and she was just eighteen. Their course of love 
ran smooth enough. They were engaged and 
married, and oflF to the Tyrol on their wedding 
tour, within three months. Well, they had not 
been married a week, when, going up a steep 
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mountaiii-pass, a violent thunderstorm came 
on. The road was ahnost perpendicular, and 
the horses could hardly drag the heavy carriage, 
loaded with boxes and luggage. The driver got 
down to lead the horses; and Sir Ashton 
sprang out too, and putting the frightened 
maid inside with her mistress, walked up the 
path. Lady Piers was always passionately 
fond of animals, and at the moment had a 
tiny toy terrier curled up on her lap. Either 
the storm frightened the dog, or, seeing its 
master, it wanted to go with him; for with 
one bound the creature sprang out of the 
window, and missing its footing, rolled under 
the wheel of the carriage. In her fright, Marion 
Piers wrenched open the door, and jumped out 
too. Her foot was on the step, when there 
came a fearful flash of hghtning. It struck one 
of the horses dead, a blackened mass of charred 
flesh ; the other reared and fell, and turned the 
carriage completely over, so that the whole 
ponderous vehicle, luggage and all, came 
crushing down upon Lady Piers. It was an 
awful moment. The pain was agonizing, for she 
did not faint ; and when horrified Sir Ashton 
reached her, she entreated him to let her die 
quietly, for she was crushed to pieces. When, 
with terrible difficulty, they dragged her from 
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Tinder the shattered carriage, she was so 
crushed that all the doctors in the world 
could not save her. She lingered on, just aHve, 
for six long months, in such intense suffering 
that her devoted husband could only pray that 
the end might come quickly, and his poor 
young bride be reheved from her awful pain. 
Poor fellow ! he has never been the same 
since she died. She was his first, and last love : 
there will never be a second Lady Piers.'' 

A quiver, as of some painful thought, came 
into Geraldine's face. 

" Why ? " she asked abruptly. 

" Men, like him, do not change easily. 
Theirs is a sad story. Poor Marion Piers was 
very much to be pitied." 

" I think she is very much to be envied," 
Geraldine said, with a strange look of jealousy 
on her white face. 

^^ Envied! why?" 

*' He loves her so much still." 

And Mrs. Studley that moment found out 
Geraldine Everley's secret, and knew that she 
so envied the dead wife her husband's love, 
that she would have gladly exchanged her 
strong young life for the cold grave, if by so 
doing she could have secured the same 
passionate remembrance. 
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The knowledge of Geraldine's love came 
suddenly upon Mrs. Studley ; but after that 
first unconscious betrayal, the girl would never 
say another word on the subject. She kept it 
hidden in the very depths of her heart, and 
the governess was unable to offer either 
sjmipathy or advice. 

The perplexed old lady was glad when the 
next morning's post brought two letters — one 
to herself from Langley, sajdng his relations, 
the Greys, would arrive in Wrinkleburgh 
the next week; the other, from the earl to 
Geraldine, teUing her that he had accidentally 
met an old acquaintance, Mr. Grey of Breffay, 
and was glad to find he was coming with his 
whole family to Wrinkleburgh. Geraldine was 
to be very civil, and go and see them directly 
they arrived, and he himself would be back 
within a fortnight. 

Mrs. Studley trusted that a lively family 
party and fresh friends would drive Sir Ashton 
Piers' image out of her pupil's head; and 
accordingly, with great pleasure, she talked of 
nothing but the expected strangers. 

But before they arrive on the Wrinkleburgh 
stage, the reader must make their acquaintance 
in their own country. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fl 

THE GREYS OP BREFPNT, 
'' Non mutat fortana genus/' 

The Greys of BrefFny Court and Caimham 
Lodge had held power and lands and wealth 
in Yorkshire since the time of the third 
Edward, when Sir Marmadnke Grey, Lord 
of Breffny, won name and fame, and a broad 
sUce of Guienne land, following the banner of 
heroic Prince Edward; and> the wars being 
over, brought home with him a fair French 
wife, to rule in the rough North-country 
castle. 

The father of the present Grey of Brefl&iy 
had been boon companion and first favourite 
of the Prince Eegent, in the wildest days of 
Carlton House. He had drunk and gambled 
with the best, had flung thousands away on 
half the race-courses in England — thousands, 

yoL. I. B 
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ay, tens of thonsands, at White's and Crock- 
ford's ; and came back to Breffoy in the prime 
of hfe, a worn-out, discontented invalid, broken 
down with years of dissipation and vice ; so, 
after a few weary years dragged out in the 
stately old house, he dropped quietly into his 
place in the family vault under the north 
chapel in moss-grown Breffuy church; and 
Marmaduke Alfred Grey, the only son, at 
three and twenty, came into his inheritance 
of vast estates, heavfly .mortgaged, im- 
poverished tenants, and hardly a sixpence 
in ready money. 

The Greys for generations had been remark- 
able for two family characteristics. One was, 
that the headship of the house had alternated 
between a man of noble, generous-tempered, 
high-minded nature, and a weak capricious 
fool with neither strength nor stamina in 
mind or body. It had invariably been so from 
time immemorial — a noble father had been 
succeeded by an ignoble son, who, in his turn, 
had given place to a high-minded successor, 
whose son, again, would reproduce his grand- 
father's faults. The other peculiarity was, 
that each Grey seemed fated to experience 
both wealth and poverty. It had always 
been so. In olden days, the vicissitudes had 
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been generally brought about through politi- 
cal troubles. A Grey would succeed to his 
fiather's wealth, and before his death find 
himself ruined and outlawed. Yet, some- 
how, the family always regained its power 
and wealth in the hands of the next successor, 
who, beginning at the lowest ebb, would live 
to see the family prosperous, and leave to his 
successor the wealth that he in his turn would 
lose, only to be regained by his son. 

In the more peaceful days of the last 
century, the same fate pursued the Greys; 
only their poverty had generally resulted from 
gambling, as was the case with the father of 
the present Grey of BreflEny. A sadly de- 
generate descendant was he of the fiery old 
northern barons, who ruled vassal and serf 
with iron hand, and, in many a lawless deed 
and fiercer fight, bore out the family motto, 
**What Grey grips Grey holds," emblazoned 
beneath the golden falcon, on a crimson field, 
that had blazed in the forefront of battle 
on many a bloody day, when fierce, hardy 
Yorkshiremen, and sturdy Northumbrians and 
stubborn Scots, struggled and fought and 
bled, and would not yield, till the dead lay 
in heaps, and dark night's shadowy wing 
closed upon the strife. 
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Little had that motto or his strong-handed 
ancestors in common with that owner of 
BreflEny ; but it was the turn of his son Mar- 
maduke, the present possessor of the estates, 
to reproduce the best quahties of his race. 
A generous-tempered, warm-hearted, highly 
educated gentleman, he was a little too 
good-natured and unsuspicious, and was 
hardly the man to bring . an encumbered 
property round in these sharp money-making 
days. 

When he first came into the property, 
Marmaduke was shocked at the* miserable 
state of affairs, and seriously set to work to 
retrench. As far as his own pleasures and 
expenses were concerned, he was ready 
enough to economize, but hesitated when he 
was shown the necessity of evicting worthless 
tenants, or dismissing unnecessary workmen/ 
The people were born on the estate, the 
labourers had worked honestly — ^he would not 
be. the one to discharge them. 

Fortunately, before the hatchment was taken 
down from the great doors of BreflEay, the 
steward who had managed, or rather misman- 
aged, the property for years, followed his old 
master to the grave ; and, more by good luck 
than skill, the new steward proved a clever 
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energetic man, who did his duty thoroughly; 
and a vast improvement took place, when 
collieries were estabHshed, and iron-works 
started, and arrangements made for developing 
the vast mineral wealth the estates possessed: 
so that the Greys were in a fair way to regain 
their former riches. 

This went on for nearly ten years, when, an 
accident occurring in one of the coal mines, 
the steward went to ascertain the cause, and 
was killed by a sudden explosion of fire-damp. 
Marmaduke Grey was so grieved at the death 
stroke received in his service, that he immedi- 
ately, very kindly but decidedly imwisely, 
appointed his only son, young Smith, as his 
father's successor; never stopping to think 
or inquire whether a man of only three and 
twenty was equal to fill the vacant place. And 
so years glided on, and money became scarce, 
and things were more and more mismanaged, 
and estates were re-mortgaged, and unentailed 
lands sold. But Mr. Grey, easy-tempered in 
youth, was ten times more trusting in middle 
age/ Occasionally he remarked things were 
not going on well, and hoped Smith would see 
how it was that the coal mines which had 
been sunk on the property years ago, and had 
answered well at first, were a loss now, and 
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had been so for years ; but he never in the 
least degree realized what mid speculations 
Smith was embarking in, under his name and 
authority, but without his knowledge. 

Marmaduke Grey folly belieTed that, though 
his property was not improving as it had 
done at one time, it was still not materially 
lessened in value, and thoroughly justified his 
own and his family's undoubtedly lavish ex- 
penditure. The agent, Smith, had he chosai, 
could have shown a very different picture. He 
could have told of careless extravagance in 
management, extravagance which was mad- 
ness in the present state of affairs; of estates 
mortgaged to their fall value to provide fmids 
for useless speculation; of coal pits flooded; 
the mines that, judiciously managed and kept 
within certain limits, might have saved the 
property, now enlarged to gigantic proportions, 
every pit sunk at a greater expense than the 
last, and when opened, paying less ; and, worse 
than all, the utter unconsciousness of the 
family. 

On his five-and-twentieth birthday, Marma- 
duke Grey had married. It was not exactly a 
prudent marriage, for the bride was penniless, 
and affairs at Breffny were not just then in a 
prosperous state, yet Marmaduke's strong love 
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overrode every other consideration; and he 
was right, for Mrs. Grey was a very superior 
woman. Quiet, gentle, and reserved, hers was 
a strong, loving, unselfish nature, hidden deep 
beneath her undemonstrative manner. 

Poor Mrs. Grey died when Gertrude was 
bom, leaving five little children, of whom 
the eldest was barely nine years old. As 
the children grew up, they developed very 
different characters. 

Alfred was just like his grandfather ; like 
him in outward looks — ^the same handsome ex- 
pressionless face, and well-proportioned figure, 
that, slight in youth, was apt to become heavy 
in after years ; still more like in his thought- 
less good-natured selfish disposition — a man 
that could never bear care or trouble, that 
shrank from anything disagreeable, that invari- 
ably put others forward if the task to be done 
was hard or painful. 

Caroline was the very reverse of her brother; 
her two chief characteristics being unselfish- 
ness and family pride. The latter pervaded 
everything she said or did. If she had been 
lowly born, she would, have been a fierce 
Eadical ; for what is EadicaHsm but pride 
turned upside down ? As it was, being a Grey, 
with some of the best blood in England in her 
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veins, the strongest and stanohest old Tory 
that ever drank in bumpers to Chnrch and 
State was a red-republican compared to Caro- 
line, in her respect and love for her own good 
blood and long line of ancestors. She was 
a generous, unselfish, large-minded girl, with 
somewhat more of the nature generally at- 
tributed to man than most women possess. 
Not that she was in the least masculine in 
manner — on the contrary, she was peculiarly 
quiet and reserved ; but it was not exactly a 
gentle quietness, and she had aU a man's 
disdain of Httle things, aU a man's incapacity 
for bearing little trials and disagreements. At 
all times she was ready, readier than most 
people, to make a great sacrifice for others; 
to deny herself for some one else's advantage; 
to bear, with exemplary fortitude, great trouble 
and pain : but in the tiny every-day affairs 
of life, the little tempers and unavoidable 
accidents, she was apt to get irritated and 
vexed more than the trifling event was worth, 
and to speak stronger words than the occasion 
warranted. 

Mabel was a womanly copy of Alfred Grey, 
but with an aptitude for doing smaU kindnesses 
and pretty little attentions, that in general 
society went far to redeem the selfishness of 
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her nature ; yet underneath the gentle pleasant 
softness lay hidden a vein of bitter jealousy, 
that had never been called forth in the smooth 
happy hfe she had hitherto led. At present 
— ^young, good-looking, admired, surrounded 
with the pleasures and luxuries position and 
money bring— she was perfectly satisfied. 
How she would act and feel were some of 
these things removed, remains to be seen. 

George, who in age came between the two 
elder sisters, was very Like nine out of every 
ten manly young Englishmen — a nice-hearted 
generous fellow, with nothing remarkable 
about him in mind or body. And Gertrude, 
handsome noble-hearted Gerty, must speak for 
herseK, mu^t show her own character, in the 
pages of this story. 

In outward appearance, the sisters are pre- 
possessing. Miss Grey, a woman of five and 
twenty, of middle height, has a rather plain 
face, relieved with good dark eyes, and a very 
small head, the most marked thing about her 
being a look of extreme high breeding. Her 
sisters are both nice-looking ; the fair-haired 
one, decidedly pretty, with straight well-cut 
features, grey eyes, a very small mouth, 
delicate complexion, and a profusion of beauti- 
ful hair — ^really golden hair, not the colourless 
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tow, often so called, but like rich dark gold 
with every now and then a bronze shade, like 
autumn leaves. If you were inclined to be 
critical, you might say her features and head 
were shghtly too large for the slender willowy 
figure. For, though one and twenty years 
had passed over her head, Mabel Grey looked 
hardly eighteen, decidedly much younger than 
her sister Gertrude, in reaUty a year her 
junior. 

She, Gertrude, is a good-looking likeness of 
the eldest sister : the same brown hair, only 
in double quantity, drawn back from a well- 
shaped forehead; the same dark eyes and 
irregular features. But, instead of Miss Grey's 
pale complexion, and thin lips rather drawn 
down at the comers, giving too decided an 
expression to her face, Gertrude has a very 
brilliant complexion and a wide good-tempered 
mouth, with a peculiarly bright expression 
pervading her whole face, a sort of *' I'm-so- 
happy " look. Though under middle size, she 
has a certain stately way of carrying herself, 
giving the idea of greater height ; the small 
proud head, so well set on the shoulders; 
above all, the clear hazel eyes, shining out of 
the bright face, looking straight into yours, 
not bold, but frank and true ; all these com- 
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bined made a whole very pleasant to look 
upon. 

Three such attractive sisters were naturally 
not wanting in lovers. Gertrude's love-story 
has already been told in the first chapter of 
this tale, though few people guessed, and less 
knew, that the girl who was so fascinating 
and cheery, who talked and laughed, and bore 
her part in the battle of life so bravely, had 
a sore spot at her heart, a bitter recollection 
that mingled with all her deepest thoughts, a 
something to hide away and ignore, though it 
could never be forgotten. 

She said once to CaroKne, *' I do not mean 
to be cross, or discontented, or melancholy. 
I dare say it is what hundreds of girls have 
to bear, only one does not know about them. 
Besides, it cannot be helped; and I suppose" 
—this she said as if carrying on her own 
thoughts more than addressing her sister — " it 
is for some good. I know I should say so if 
it was any one else. The difficulty is to think it 
about one's self. Anyhow, it has to be borne ; 
and I am not going to make people talk and 
say I am broken-hearted, and blame him for 
behaving badly, just because I was foohsh." 

And never a word of blame would she allow 
to be spoken of the man who had spoilt her 
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young life, and taken all the brightness out 
of it. She bore up bravely, and was as loving 
a sister, as unselfish a daughter, and as pleasant 
and cheery a friend as before the advent of 
the one man she loved, and always would love 
to her dying day. 

Within a few nules of Cairnham resided the 
man who, Gertrude and Mabel always declared, 
was exactly suited to their sister Caroline ; 
while MabeVs future, as she meant it to be, 
she confided to her sister in the following 
way: — 

Mabel and Caroline were sitting one bright 
September afternoon in a room overlooking 
the gardens at Cairnham Lodge. The time was 
five o'clock, and the sisters lingered over 
their afternoon tea, expecting the arrival of 
the gentlemen of a shooting party staying at 
Cairnham, 

^^ Carrie," said the younger sister, breaking 
a long silence abruptly, " what do you think 
of Captain Finch ? " 

^^ I don't know ; I have not thought about 
him particularly. Why do you ask?" was 
the answer, 

^^ Why, Carrie, I never saw any one like 
you. Do you never see anything ? Do you 
mean you actually haven't noticed — ^that you 
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don't know he has fallen regularly in love 
with Gerty ? " 

" I saw them dancing a good deal together 
last night, but I don't know that there's much 
in that." 

** Then I do, for I am pretty sure he wants 
to marry her. It would not be a bad match." 

** I don't believe it will ever come to that. 
I fear Gerty cares too much for that other 
horrid man ; " then added thoughtfully, ** Cap- 
tain Finch is very well bom — ^the Finches are 
a good old family, and his mother was a 
Talbot, ril look all about him in Burke." 

Mabel burst out laughing. ** That is so Uke 
you, Carrie. Do you think Gerty would marry 
a man because his mother was a Talbot ? If 
she liked him, I beheve she wouldn't care if 
his mother was a shoeblack." 

*' That's talking nonsense. I wish Gerty 
would marry him." 

"So do I ; but she won't, imless she really 
likes him. Now, I confess, I've taken fancies 
to such lots of men, I don't know which I Uke 
best. But I know very well whom I mean to 
marry, though I expect it will horrify you and 
Gerty ; you both make such a fuss about 
Uking people, and no one could be enthu- 
siastic about Lord Homesworth." 
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*' Lord Homesworth ! " exclaimed Caroline. 
'^ What do you mean ? I thought you meant 
to marry Willie Stanhope." 

**0f course I mean nothing of the sort," 
repUed Mabel scornfully. " He's a great 
darling, but he's so poor ; we shquld be miser- 
able. No, I mean to take Lord Homesworth, 
and I'm pretty sure he's ready to take me ; 
I found that out last evening. Besides, he's 
looking out for a wife, any one can see ; so why 
shouldn't I do for him? At any rate, you'll 
approve of that — ^there's lots about him in 
Burke, you know." And Mabel laughed as 
she glanced at her sister. 

Caroline did not look particularly pleased at 
the intelligence. Naturally she considered it 
would be a good match, and that was pleasant ; 
yet Mabel, she thought, spoke in a very cold- 
blooded way. And then there was young Stan- 
hope, whom Mabel had always liked; and 
though Carrie did not exactly want her sister 
to marry him, yet in her heart she would have 
liked her better if she had kept to him, or at 
least resigned him with regret, instead of in 
this cool way. 

Her sister marked the dissatisfaction in her 
companion's face, and said quickly — 

'^ I know exactly what you're thinking, Carrie, 
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— ^that it's a shame, about WiUie, poor fellow ! 
Fm very fond of him, and if he only had Lord 
Homesworth's money, how nice it would be! 
bat as it is, it would be ridiculous to take him : 
he would be as wretched as I should be. Think 
of Willie Stanhope in a nasty, horrid, little 
house, and no fun at all ! You and Gerty are 
so much afraid of hurting people's feelings. 
It's a fortunate thing very few have feelings like 
you two, or I don't know what would become 
of the rest of the world. Poor Willie won't like 
it, of course ; and he'll be angry with me for a 
little time ; but you'll see he'll very soon get 
over it : and I shall often have him to stay at 
Carrick Holme, and it will be quite jolly, and 
you'll comQ, and we shall have such parties. 
Luckily, poor Lord Homesworth doesn't know 
what's in store for him — and won't, either, until 
I'm safely married. His hair would stand up 
with horror at spending in a year what I shall 
spend in a month, he is such a screw ! But 
then, you see, it will come upon him gradually, 
so he'll get accustomed to it. Carrie, don't be 
such a dear grumpy old thing; and wish me 
joy;" and Mabel put her arms round her sister's 
neck. 

Caroline returned the embrace warmly, say- 
ing— 
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" Indeed I do, dear ; and I dare say I shall 
like him really : but it was such a surprise. Is 
it all settled ? '' 

'' Settled I" echoed Mabel. "Oh dear, no! 
Why, it only came seriously into my head to- 
day ; but I know Lord Homesworth admires me 
very much, and it's really quite time some 
of us married. There, I hear Gerty coming." 

And the youngest of the sisters came in, 
followed by a queer httle dog, half terrier, half 
buU-dog, and whoUy mongrel, that was a special 
favourite. 

She had found it, a poor little half-starved 
homeless puppy, during a ride, and brought it 
home, carrying it on her knee the whole way, 
much to the disgust of the old groom, who, 
having taught her to ride almost before she 
could walk, was very proud of her riding, and 
did not approve of his young lady spoiling the 
effect of herseK and her horse by the addition, 
of a "dirty httle good-for-nothing cur,'' as he 
expressed it. 

The dog looked more suitable than its owner 
to the room they were in — a long narrow 
apartment, fitted round two sides with loung- 
ing sofas, most comfortable for tired male 
humanity. Above were shelves, holding every 
description of sporting paraphernalia — fishing 
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tackle, powder-flasks, shot belts (Mr. Grey- 
was an old-fashioned sportsman, sticking to 
muzzle loaders), cartridge cases, several models 
of traps, one real trap complete — ^the invention 
of a favourite keeper, who was prouder of that 
trap than of all his other possessions, wife, 
children, and dogs included. 

The rest of the furniture consisted of a 
round table, and half a dozen old-fashioned 
chairs. The two light basket ones had clearly- 
been brought in for the present occupants, 
who resorted to this room, when the sportsmen 
were returning, to see the game, and to hear 
an account of good or bad success. 

The Greys only came to Caimham Lodge 
for three months during the shooting season, 
living the rest of the year at Brefihy Court, a 
find old place in a distant part of the same 
county. 

Gertrude drank a cup of tea ; then, daintily 
crumbling some cake for her dog, observed — 

'* Carrie, do you think Tom Mills has been 
getting into any scrape ? Yesterday, as I came 
down before dinner, I found AKred in the 
library talking to Kosa, and just as I came up 
he was saying, ' Never mind whatever Mills 
does.' She started when she saw me; and 
afterwards, when she was brushing my hair, I 

VOL. I. s 
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asked her what she had been saying to Alfred. 
She looked confused, and stammered something 
about Tom Mills ; but she was distressed, and 
half inclined to cry, so I did not like to ask 
any more, but I thought directly — ^her lover 
is in some scrape, and she wants Alfred to 
help him out of it." 

** That is hardly probable," answered Miss 
Grey; "for Tom, though he has a violent 
temper, is very steady. More likely Eosa has 
been taking too much notice of some one else 
— she's rather inclined to that, and Tom is 
jealous ; though I don't see how that could 
have anything to do with Alfred. What do 
you think. May ? ' ' 

" I ? " repKed her sister. " What do I think 
about what? — Tom Mill's temper or Bosa's 
flighty ways ? I can't say I've studied either 
subject, I do not profess to take the interest 
you and Gerty do in the servants' concerns. I 
just know that Tom Mills is head porter, or 
sub^inspector, or whatever he calls himself, — 
head man imder the station-master at Milton 
Station, not four miles off; and that he has 
been the last two years engaged to Bosa 
Thompson, the maid G^erty and I share between 
us ; and that G^rty thinks Bosa perfection, and 
spoils her completely, because she's the only 
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cliild of Mrs. Thompson who lives in the 
village, and nursed Gerty through a bad fever 
nine years ago." 

*' That's not the only reason I like Eosa/' 
interrupted Gertrude, ** though I shall never 
forget dear old Mrs. Thompson's care : I should 
be a wretch if I could — all the paLus she took 
to amuse me, and coax me to take my medi- 
cine. I can remember what a horrid little 
fractious, impatient child I was, always want- 
ing to get up, or insisting' upon having my pet 
oats and dogs on the bed. I should be afraid 
to say how many times a day that long-suffer- 
ing woman trotted down stairs to fetch a cat, 
or bring a dinner for a dog. I remember the 
only things that kept me quiet long were 
stories about her little girl, Kosa. And what 
stories they were too ! I'm sure she must have 
had a wonderful talent for invention. I know 
one of the first things I did when I was better 
was to go out and see Eosa, and I've liked her 
ever since — ^not only for her mother's sake, but 
for herseK. And even May must allow she's 
grown up a very pretty girl, quite beautiful, so 
that one can't help loving her, even if she 
hadn't such coaxing ways." 

** Yes ; but, Gerty," gravely spoke the eldest 
sister, " I am afraid you think too much of her 
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good looks, and make her vain and giddy. 
When she was first engaged to Tom, she im- 
proved wonderfully ; and a steady grave man 
like him seemed the very thing for little siUy 
Kosa, though I always wonder at her choosing 
him : but . lately, since Alfred left the army, 
and has been at home so much, and his friends 
have been often • staying with us, I've not 
Hked Kosa's ways — she lingers about so, one's 
always meeting her in our parts of the house. 
Perhaps the gentlemen admire her pretty face 
and tell her so ; for I don't think she cares so 
much about Tom now." 

" No more do I," exclaimed Gertrude. 

'^ Several times lately, when I've been talk- 

. ing about MiQs, she's said he's so rough ; and 

seemed to think him not good enough for her. 

I can't understand her one bit." 

'^ That looks Uke Tom having annoyed her. 
I wiU ask Alfred what she said to him the 
first time I can get him alone." 

Here Miss Grey was interrupted by a shot 
quite close. 

'^ Here they are ! " exclaimed Gerty, as 
seven gentleman with keepers and dogs ap- 
peared through a side gate. 

The shooters came into the house, allaying 
their thirst with tumblers of wine or beer; 
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then, after a few minutes, declaring they were 
too muddy to sit down, dispersed — Mr. Grey 
to his room, to divest himseK of shooting 
garments and write letters before dressing for 
dinner; Lord Homesworth, Willie Stanhope, 
and Beginald Langley, to smoke, strolling about 
the garden with Mabel and Gertrude ; George 
Grey, with his old coUege chum, Geoffrey 
Home, to inspect several wasps' nests, prepa- 
ratory to compounding wet gunpowder into 
what they called a "devil," with which to 
blow up the aforesaid unfortunate nests, this 
being a favourite diversion at Caimham. 

Meanwhile, Caroline slipped her hand within 
her brother Alfred's arm, and drew him into 
a side path, away from her sisters and the 
other three men, observing — 

" Alfred, I want to talk to you about some- 
thing. Has Tom MiQs been getting into 
trouble ? " 

" Not that I know of. How should I hear 
anything of MiUs ? " 

" Hasn't Kosa told you ? " 

" Kosa ! " stammered Grey. " What do you 
mean ? I haven't seen or spoken to Eosa all 
day." 

**But yesterday," persisted Caroline. "If 
Eosa was not asking you about Tom, what did 
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she say to you ? Gerty told me she saw yon 
talking to her." 

*' Then Gerty should mind her own business, 
and not go prying into other people's," angrily 
exclaimed Alfred. 

" Gerty prying ! " ejaculated his sister ; 
" the idea of such a thing ! Why, she went 
into the library, and there you and Bosa were 
talking ; and naturally she wondered what you 
were talking about — and so do I." 

Grey saw his mistake, and did his best to 
cover it. 

" Well, you women bother one so, till, upon 
my word, I hardly know what I'm saying, 
wanting to know every word a fellow speaks. 
Now I recollect Eosa did say something about 
Mills wanting to get another place, or some 
such humbug; but I really can't remember 
what — I didn't pay enough attention to it. 
There, now are you satisfied ? " 

*' Alfred, there is something wrong, I know. 
Why .can't you tell me at once, if it's about 
Tom Mills. He must be in some bad scrape, 
or why should he want to go away ? And 
Eosa, no doubt, is angry too. I have thought 
she does not care much about him lately." 

*^ Why should she, indeed ? A low fellow 
like that ! " 
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" Alfred, how absurd yon are I Why, he's 
a very good man for his station, and a capital 
match for Eosa." 

" She'll never marry him, not she ! " ex- 
claimed Grey. 

"Why?" cried Caroline, too surprised to 
say more. 

Grey recollected himself, suddenly turned 
away, viciously decapitating a daMa with his 
stick, and stammered — 

** Oh ! I don't know. Of course I don't 
mean it really, so you needn't snap one up so. 
Girls don't always marry fellows they're en- 
gaged to, do they? I thought you women 
were always changing your minds. But I 
don't know anything about Eosa or Mills, 
and I don't care either : and I don't see it's 
any business of yours; at any rate, don't 
bother me about it. I'm sick of the subject," 
he added, stopping the conversation by turn- 
ing quicMy iiSo the main walk, where Mabel 
and Lord Homesworth stood, gathering the 
last autumn flowers from a rose-bush. 

The smoking-room at Caimham was the 
most luxurious room in the house, fitted up 
with every comfort male humanity could 
desire — ^Alfred Grey took care of that. Early 
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hours were not likely to be kept at any house 
where he lived ; so, though it was nearly three 
o'clock in the morning, the men of the party 
were still assembled, with the exception of Mr. 
Grey, who abominated tobacco in every form. 

At a table, drawn close to the fire, sat 
Alfred Grey, Lord Homesworth, his brother, 
and CaptaiQ Langley, playing whist; while 
George Grey and Willie Stanhope lounged 
about, watching the game and offering bets, 
which generally were taken, and advice, which 
never was. Grey and Lord Homesworth 
were losing, which did not improve the 
latter's temper. His lordship, albeit an ex- 
ceedingly rich peer, was a bit of a screw, 
and eyed the sovereigns regretfully as they 
passed over to his brother. 

Young Home was in a high state of glee, 
exclaiming — 

'' I don't often get anything out of you, 
Jack ; it's quite a treat to see you spend a 
farthing" — to which his brother rejoined 
sulkily — 

'^Well, you needn't boast: if you hadn't 
such a confoundedly good partner, you'd make 
a fool of yourself, as usual." 

" At any rate, the fool has won that rubber, 
and Solomon as you think yourself, you've 
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lost it. Hand us over the tin, old fellow, and 
don't look so savage. You ought to be glad, 
when a poor devil of a younger brother, like 
me, gains an honest penny.'' 

Before Homesworth could reply. Stanhope 
interrupted. He had been silent 'for several 
minutes ; now he spoke abruptly — 

" Langley, do you remember teUing me, you 
once stunned a tiger with a rusty musket ? " 

Langley was beginning — ** Hang the tiger ! " 
when he caught the impatient expression on 
Homes worth's face. His own grew dark and 
sneering. K there was one person in the 
world the handsome, free-handed Hussar dis- 
liked, it was penurious Lord Homesworth, 
who always weighed the advantages of every 
action, however trivial, and never gave away 
a penny. He could not resist annoying him 
now. Though dealing, he stopped to answer — 

"Yes, I did, in France, and a good thing 
too, or the brute would have killed a poor 
girl." 

Here Lord Homesworth could stand it no 
longer ; he broke in — 

" I wish you'd go on dealing, and not talk 
of any confounded tiger. I don't believe you 
could have stunned it with a gun ; you'd have 
broken its skull, if you'd hit it at aU." 
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Langley looked at the speaker in his cool, 
nonchalant way. 

" You've tried the experiment, I presume, 
as you're so confident about it. I know I did 
stun a tiger with a gun once, and didn't spht 
the skuU either. Home, we shaU have to take 
care — ^your brother means to gain his money 
back this time, and we've all the play against 
us, you know." 

He emphasized **the play," with curling 
lips. George Grey, who hated rows, and 
plainly saw one was brewing, interrupted — 

" What made you brain a tiger, Langley? " 

" I wish you'd hold your tongue," muttered 
Homesworth. 

*' I'U tell you the story," rejoined Langley. 
*^ All feUows good for anything can talk as well 
as play whist, so it can't make any difference 
to our game. It was at a wild-beast show 
in France — a sort of inferior WombweU's, and 
very inferior too. There were a lot of tigers, 
and a woman who acted a tiger queen, going 
through a ridiculous performance — ^no fun in 
it, and not particularly safe either : the brutes 
didn't look pleasant — one big surly beast in 
particular, who crouched in a comer. I believe 
the creatures were not anything like properly 
trained. Well, haKway through the per- 
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formance, the woman trod on the big tiger's 
tail, or did something she shouldn't have done, 
and the brute attacked her. What a scene 
there was ! The women screamed, and the 
men bellowed, but they didn't seem to have 
an idea of doing anything. I had nothing but 
a walking stick : not much good to be done 
with that. At the door stood a man in an 
old tattered uniform, to represent a sentry, 
with a rusty musket in his hand. I don't 
suppose it would have gone off, even if the 
fellow had known how to fire it, but it was 
better than nothing, so I got hold of it. I 
-remember the man looked as frightened, when 
I took his gun, as if I'd been a tiger, ready 
to eat him up ; anyhow, I got it, and hit the 
tiger on the head, and stunned it — ^but his 
skuU was not broken." 

The last sentence was addressed to Lord 
Homesworth. The peer, however, had re- 
covered his temper, and only repHed quietly — 

" I dare say." 

Langley seemed half sorry the discussion 
had ended so peacefully, and in answer to 
Stanhope's question, "What became of the 
woman ? " — 

" Oh, she was got out, and wasn't much 
hurt. The worst was, an awful old man — ^he 
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was her father, I beUeve — actually came and 
flung his arms round my neck. Heavens! 
how dirty the brute was ! and he must have 
lived upon garlic for a month before. How 
he did jabber in the most outlandish French ! 
Then all the other men began to crowd round ; 
they wanted to kiss too. I could not stand 
that, so I sUpped the gun into the sentry's 
hand again and bolted; so let's hope they 
embraced him instead. But I'll take my oath 
I'll never go through such a kissing again^ — 
no, not to save fifty women. Is that four 
striking ? " 

*' Yes," Alfred Grey observed. **I vote we 
go to roost, if you fellows are inclined ; we've 
got to drive six miles before we begin shooting 
to-morrow." So, with a few more words, the 
party separated. 

The two Greys lingered after the rest had 
gone. 

"Those two nearly had a row," observed 
Alfred. 

*'Langley and Homesworth, you mean?" 
repUed his brother. " Yes, it was a very near 
shave. How sulky Homesworth was ! After 
all, he didn't lose much; and he can afford 
it better than any of us. He's an awful screw 
— so different to old Geoff." 
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" Geoff is the best, I agree ; though Homes- 
worth isn't half a bad fellow, either; and 
Langley, for all his silky looks, has a temper 
when he's put out. He was provoking to- 
night. What made him so cross ? " 

** I don't know, I'm sure. He's a wonderful 
shot : beats you, Alf, and that's saying a good 
deal ; and he's an eye like a hawk's. I like 
Reginald ; he's a capital cousin, and the hand- 
somest fellow in the service." 

*^I can't see his beauty," the elder re- 
joined; **and I don't know about shooting 
better than I do. I believe I should win at a 
given number of birds. He gets better 
chances here. One can't take the best places 
on one's own ground. Home is a j&rst-rate 
hand, too." 

" I'U teU you what we'U do, Alf. We'll 
have a pigeon-match. I should like to see 
you and Reginald and Home shoot against 
each other ; you're about even. We'll handi- 
cap the rest. Joyce can get plenty of pigeons, 
I know. What do you say ? " 

'*A capital idea! Let's have it by all 
means. Now I'm off to roost ; good-night." 

Alfred was halfway through the door, when 
his brother caUed after him— 
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*^ I say, I quite forgot, — Home goes to- 
morrow/' 

"Of course he. does. Wliat a disgusting 
sell ! Never mind ; we'll have the match all 
the same. Langley and I must have a shy 
for the first place. Put that lamp out, and 
come along." 

Alfred Grey did not go straight to his room, 
though : he passed it, and walked on to his 
brother's ; wished George good-night again ; 
then retraced his steps to his own room, 
opened the door, afterwards shut it with a 
loud bang without entering the room; and, 
candle in hand, softly descended the staircase 
to the smoking-room. 

A few minutes later a woman's dress rustled 
across the hall, and Eosa Thompson's beautiful 
face and golden head peeped cautiously in at 
the door, and instantly her slender figure 
was clasped in Alfred's arms ; for, perhaps, a 
quarter of an hour, they stood together talk- 
ing earnestly; and often Eosa's musical laugh 
startled the^ echoes in the large dimly lighted 
room. 

At last Grey looked at his watch, pro- 
nounced it too late for her to be up, laughed 
as he patted her cheeks, prophesying such 
hours would spoil those roses. Then, with 
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another kiss, Eosa tripped away; and young 
Grey stealthily re-ascended the stairs, reached 
his room, entered, and this time closed the 
door so softly that not the faintest echo could 
disturb the lightest sleeper in Caimham 

• 

Lodge, 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A RAID UPON SIR HARRY. 

" His face, as I grant, in spite of spite, 
Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white ; 
And six feet two, as I think, he stands." 

Tennyson. 

The pigeon-match came off on the first of 
October, and a motley assembly gathered in 
the park at Caimham. 

Yorkshire is a famous shooting county. 
Half the houses round were filled with guests, 
and the sportsmen mustered strongly, with a 
fair sprinkling of ladies among them. 

The original affair — a mere trial of skill 
amongst the gentlemen at Caimham — ^had 
been gradually enlarged, till now, there were 
matches and handicaps, with prizes and en- 
trance fees ; and hurdle races and athletic 
sports for keepers and labourers. So, from far 
and near, gathered half the county ; and the 
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farmers for miles round came in every descrip- 
tion of vehicle, from the dashing high- wheeled 
dog-cart, with polished well-fitting harness, and 
a high-bred chestnut mare in the shafts, driven 
by the young farmer who went in for style 
and high fanning and chemical manures — ^to 
the cumbrous waggon, with its four fat cart- 
horses with ribbon-decked heads and plaited 
tails, and a white-smocked bumpkin as cha- 
rioteer, whflst in the midst of the waggon, 
surrounded by his buxom wjfe, and at least 
half a dozen children, sat the burly old- 
fashioned farmer, whose rent was never a 
day in arrear ; who tilled his land, and sowed 
his crops exactly as his father and grandfather 
had tilled and sown those identical acres 
before him ; who shook his head when young 
Burket flicked the chestnut mare, and she 
bounded into the air and flew past the family 
procession so swiftly that the bumpkin stared 
in open-mouthed astonishment, and the chil- 
dren exclaimed, " Mother ! Look ! look ! " 
while their father grunted, ^* The Gazette will 
be the end of yon young man. Why, Sir 
Grantham himself might drive that horse ! 
Oh, dear! and I knew his father so well — 
as steady a man as myself — and look at him 
now ! " 

VOL. I. T 
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The fanner's words were slightly vague, 
leaving it doubtful whether the person to be 
looked at as a solemn warning was young 
Burket or his father; though it is hardly to 
be supposed that the latter, the steady man, 
would be tempted to leave the abode of 
defunct agriculturists, even to drive a horse 
that Sir Grantham might wish to possess. 

Sir Harry Grantham, be it observed, was 
old farmer Norton's landlord, and, as such, the 
pride of his heart. Indeed, to compare any one 
to "Sir Grantham," was Norton's highest 
compliment; to be praised by the young 
baronet, Norton's acme of feUcity. 

Why has the race of loyal tenants so 
wofully decreased? A hundred years ago, 
and on every large estate, there were numbers 
who, like honest Norton, would believe no 
evil of their squire : the hard-riding, hard- 
drinking country gentlemen of that day, who 
thrashed their tenants, and buUied their wives, 
and made love to their daughters, were loved 
and looked up to at the worst. ''Ah ! he were 
a leetle wild, you know sir, — gude blood will 
break out sometimes ; but he were a rare one 
to make it up, and were a very gude maister 
afther all." While now, of the men who 
spend thousands upon thousands in building 
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schools and mechanics' institutes and model 
cottages, how often we hear : " Well yes, he 
does do good, no doubt ; but then, look what 
money he has : he might do a deal more if he 
liked." 

Ah ! this is not a thankful age t The lower 
classes are wonderfully improved in knowledge 
and skiU and usefulness ; but in the press of 
education^ in the struggle to get on more than 
their fellows, to rise above the station in 
which God has placed them, there is no time 
to learn gratitude and humility and trustful- 
ness. No ; in this age of ours every man can 
rise if he has abihty: so most men try, and 
each class fights and battles with the class 
immediately above it, the strong push past the 
weak and trample them down and make steps of 
them. And when the end has been attained^ 
what then ? When the labourer has become 
a shopkeeper; or the tradesman a merchant; 
or the merchant has wealth and lands and 
tries to become a country gentleman ; — is it all 
contentment ? is gratified ambition happiness ? 
and if not, what must ungratified ambition be ? 
— ^success that has just stopped short of the 
longed-for goal ? Ah ! there is many a bitter 
drop in the cup of success, sparkling as it 
may appear at a distance. Ambition is a stern 
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master, and demands the sacrifice of many an 
honr*s peace, many a trae friend; and thou- 
sands and thonsands, in their old age, thirst 
and long for the trusting love and calm happi- 
ness that they despised in hot youth, and 
trampled upon iu mature calculating man- 
hood. 

But to return to farmer Norton and his 
landlord. The waggon was lumbering through 
the Caimham Lodge gates, when there came 
a sound of wheels behind, and a loud cheery 
voice calling out, " Hollo, Norton ! you must 
give us a little more room, or we shall smash 
into you, and some of the brats will be 
damaged;" and Sir Harry Grantham, driving a 
four-in-hand drag fall of gentlemen, passed, 
proceeding straight to the house; while the 
waggon turned off into the park, where some 
booths were erected, and several carriages and 
a great many carts had akeady taken their 
places. 

Sir Harry Grantham is a tall handsome 
man of eight and twenty, with a quantity of 
fair hair, whiskers and beard, and a florid, 
rather foolish-looking, face. Not too much in- 
tellect, certainly, in the good-looking features, 
but plenty of good-natured enjoyment. A 
cheery kind-hearted grown-up boy; a great 
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favourite with men, though they did call him a 
fool ; and cherishing a certain shy admiration 
for the fair sex, that made him enjoy being 
talked to and amused by a lady, though his 
own conversational powers were generally con- 
fined to monosyllabic answers ; and when he 
did hazard a whole sentence, always looking 
as if conscious he had committed himself in 
some way, but did not exactly know how. 

The Grantham estates were large, and 
the rent-roll considerable ; so match-making 
mothers made much of the young baronet, 
inviting him to their houses, and displaying 
their prettiest daughters, and compassionating 
his bachelor loneliness — ^with just a tiny hint 
that dear Ellen, or darling Annie, would make 
him more comfortable, and never interfere 
with his horses and dogs. Yet, though every 
marriageable lady in the county had, at dif- 
ferent times, been set down for him, and 
men declared ** any woman could get hold of 
foolish Grantham," still Sir Harry remained 
a bachelor. 

The fact was that Sir Harry had a vague 
consciousness that, despite his handsome face, 
Grantham Hall was the chief attraction ; and 
this, joined to an unUmited idea of woman's 
power, and a conviction that if any one took 
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it into her head, she could, and wonld, marry 
him, whether he liked or no, made him, as old 
Lady Lorimer expressed it, " so provoking " — 
herding with the men, and admiring the young 
ladies only at a safe distance. 

Lady Lorimer had three daughters, each of 
whom she had mentally installed at Gran- 
tham; hut, unfortunately, none of the three 
ever got one step out of her visions and into 
the haronet's hall. So no wonder she lost 
patience and spoke bitterly, generally ending 
with, '^ He'll be an old bachelor; and that's 
aU he's fit for." 

The party in the house were on the point 
of starting for the course, when the Grantham 
drag drove up, and George Grey immediately 
pounced upon Sir Harry, and marched him 
off to make last arrangements. One of the 
matches of the day was between six of the 
gentlemen staying at Caimham and half a 
dozen from Grantham; and George wanting 
to settle the order of shooting, he and Sir 
Harry strode across the grass, and disappeared 
among the crowd. 

Half an hour later the park presented an 
animated scene. The carriages and carts were 
drawn up in a semicircle three deep, and 
within the space were groups of holiday 
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people — fanners and keepers and labourers, 
with their wives and children ; here listening 
to the Volunteer band, there watching a 
troupe of acrobats; some playing at "Aunt 
Sally," others buying sweetmeats and toys at 
the flower-decked stalls ; in short, all the fun 
and amusements of a minor race-course. 

In front of all, surrounding the shooting- 
flag, was a group of some eighty gentlemen 
and twenty or thirty ladies, laughing and talk- 
ing, making bets, and challenging shots ; con- 
spicuous among them, Gertrude Grey, the life 
and soul of the merry party — ^the best-dressed, 
most striking-looking girl there. 

Gertrude was just the girl that full-dress 
and a large party suited admirably. Not so 
Mabel; the latter shone pre-eminently at 
home, in simple attire. Make a morning 
call at Caimham, and a stranger invariably 
came away \yith the impression of Mabel's 
pretty face, well-cut features, and delicate 
loveliness; but see the sisters enter a ball- 
room, or stand, as they did now, the centre 
of a large party, and there was no one to 
compare to handsome, brilliant Gertrude, 
despite her unclassical features and wide 
mouth. 

Caroline had a quiet success of her own. 
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She was always the same — always the pleasant, 
high-bred woman, slightly distant and haughty 
to strangers, but kind and agreeable to friends, 
with a vein of quiet amusement and piquant 
fan, reserved for special favourites. 

The match between Caimham and Gran- 
tham had just begun, and Captain Finch stood 
forward to shoot. One by one the five birds 
allotted to him dropped without a miss, and 
Gertrude turned triumphantly to Sir Harry, 
^' There, is not that a capital beginning ? " 

Sir Harry, thus appealed to, said, *^Yes" 
— then recollecting — '*No; I mean; I don't 
think so." Then searching in his mind for 
something to say, and 'not succeeding in 
finding anything suitable, he stood and looked 
confused, but brightened with relief when 
young Grey called out — 

''Here, Grantham, come; you must head 
your fellows, and if you do as well as Finch, 
I'll eat you." 

'' What an inducement ! " observed Mabel, 
who, with Lord Homesworth, had been 
walking somewhat apart, and now joined the 
circle. 

Sir Harry, who really was a good shot, 
despite George's assertion, killed his first and 
second birds ; but just as the third was let out 
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of its trap, Lady Lorimer came forward and 
spoke to him, which so disconcerted him, that 
he pulled the trigger without taking aim, and 
a shout of triumph from the Cairnham party 
proclaimed a decided miss. 

Poor Sir Harry, who so prided himseK upon 
his shooting ! It was provoking, and more so 
still to hear Lady Lorimer express her opinion 
that pigeon-shooting was very poor sport if 
the birds always escaped like that. 

Little she cared for the disgust of Colonel 
Marchant, the next shot on the Grantham 
side, or his too audible words — 

^^ Confound that woman ! There, I've lost 
ten pounds by that idiotic trick of hers." 

" Never mind, my good fellow, you must 
make up for Harry's sell by your own score. 
Don't you know. Lady Lorimer always makes 
afoolofherseH?" 

Alfred Grey's weU-meant consolation had 
little effect, the colonel only growling out — 

"Why don't you send her away then, or 
tie her to a post, or do something with her ? 
I wish Grantham had shot her, instead of the 
pigeon." 

" That would have been a severe punish- 
ment, ' ' whispered Gertrude. ^ ' She didn't mean 
to do any harm." 
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Now, Colonel Marchant, an old wlute-haired 
militia officer, was a lady-hater, and never 
lost an opportunity of airing his opinions ; but 
even he was less grumpy with Gertrude than 
any one else of her " pernicious sex," so he 
smiled as he repUed — 

" My dear Miss Grey, women never mean 
any harm, but they do an awful lot all the 
same. A parcel of humbugs, every one of 
them 1 " 

" Oh, Colonel Marchant, what a shame to 
say I'm a humbug ! " 

'^ Well, I grant you've less than most people, 
but I dare say youVe plenty, as I should find, 
if I had you under my command." 

^' No doubt you'd find me very troublesome, 
and have to put me in the new cells that were 
built last year.' 

^' You'd live in the cells, Gerty, if Colonel 
Marchant had you," interrupted Reginald 
Langley. *' She'd teach a whole regiment 
mutiny ; wouldn't she, colonel ? " 

^' You wouldn't be much better," muttered 
the old veteran, as he turned away. 

*' There, Eeggie, you've caught it too!" 
laughed Gertrude. ** What is the use of trying 
to soften Colonel Marchant ? He's just like a 
dear old white bear, always growling. When 
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are you to shoot, Eeginald ? Let us go and 
see what they are doing at the flag." 

A numerous party assembled for dinner that 
evening at Caimham, including the eight 
Grantham gentlemen, and several other people 
invited to remain after the pigeon-match; 
among the latter, a Mrs. and Miss Aldring- 
ham. 

Mrs. Aldringham was not a widow, though 
she enjoyed the freedom of one — and pretty 
well she used it too — her husband, a martyr 
to gout and rheumatism, seldom appearing in 
society. She was a taU, handsome woman, 
looking little older than her daughter ; indeed, 
the two might have been sisters, and, as such, 
in the business of their lives — ^the waging of 
determined war upon the male sex — ^generally 
hunted in couples. 

The Aldringhams were just upon the edge 
of good society. There was no exact reason 
ever expressed why they should not be ad- 
mitted within the charmed circle, as Mr. 
Aldringham was of a fair though not a long- 
descended family, and had considerable pro- 
perty ; but, somehow, there was a decided 
impression among the female county grandees 
that the dashing mother and daughter ought 
to be kept down — and kept down they were 
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accordingly, and all the efforts they made 
were unavailing to hreak through the circle 
that, like wire fencing, was almost invisible, 
and yet barred the way as effectually as a 
twenty-inch wall. 

Nowhere was the turf smoother, the refresh- 
ment more abundant, than at the Denton Hall 
croquet parties ; never was there better music, 
or superior arrangements, than at the baUs 
Mrs. Aldringham so frequently gave ; and from 
far and near came the best men. But their 
mothers and sisters invariably sent excuses; 
and numerous dainty little notes of refusal 
showered upon Mrs. Aldringham whenever 
she sent invitations. And at the county balls, 
the handsome flirt chafed and inwardly gnashed 
her teeth, as she compared the cold bows and 
few polite words she received, with the wel- 
come accorded to what she called **that 
insignificant Mrs. Fielding and her dowdy 
daughters — the people, you know, who live at 
that small house near Denton, and haven't a 
sixpence to bless themselves with." While the 
very men who danced and flirted most with 
handsome Lotty Aldringham and her fasci- 
nating mother, never dreamed of introducing 
either to their own womankind. In truth, 
Charlotte Aldringham and her daughter aimed 
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at being specially fast and outree; and not 
being thoroughbred, they overdid the thing, 
and in looks and maimers partook decidedly 
too much of the demi-monde. They were 
regular buccaneer^, and carried the pirate's 
red flag defiantly on mast and rigging. So the 
determination to keep them down gathered 
strength every day, and Caroline Grey's face 
was a picture, when her father came into the 
drawing-room with the handsome ^^free lance ^^ 
on his arm, saying he had persuaded Mrs. and 
Miss Aldringham to stay and dine with them. 
It was always easy to get an invitation out 
of Mr. Grey, and Charlotte Aldringham was 
too clever a woman not to seize her oppor- 
tunity when his daughter had left the shooting- 
ground. She entered the room now, radiant 
with triumph. Little she cared for Caroline's 
stately welcome and the calm contemptuous 
expression in the eyes that looked the visitors 
over from head to foot, as if they had been 
strange animals brought there simply to be 
wondered at. No ! Mrs, Aldringham had 
gained her point : she had got into Caimham ; 
for one evening at least, the field was her own ; 
and among all these people, it would be their 
own fault if she and her daughter did not 
persuade some to visit at Denton, and perhaps 
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one of the gentlemen might take a fancy to 
Lotty. So Mrs. Aldringham schemed and 
triumphed, and felt her opportunity had come ; 
while Mabel whispered to young Stanhope — 

'^What could induce papa to ask that in- 
sufferable woman ? ' ' 

And Willie repUed audibly — 

" Ask her 1 why, she asked herself — I heard 
her. It will be awful fun to see Carrie tackle 
her. I'm thinking of making up to handsome 

Lotty myseK — ^you see if I don't only I'm 

not sure whether her mother isn't the best fan. 
I call her the female Ishmael, for her hand's 
against every woman^ and I'm very sure every 
woman's hand's against her." 

Now, Mrs. Aldringham had resolved to 
behave well that evening, and it must be 
confessed, for a long time she carried out her 
plan. She was quiet at dinner and really 
fascinating ; and when the ladies retired into 
the drawing-room, she sat by Miss Grey and 
praised her music, and talked so gently and 
nicely of poor Mr. Aldringham's being such 
an invalid — saying they must go home early, 
as he had been alone all day — that Caroline, 
who had seen little of her before, began to 
think her not half so bad, and almost liked 
her. Even when the gentlemen appeared and 
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there was dancing, the clever adventuress kept 
on her guard, and was quite womanly and 
unusually subdued, and never flirted, and 
only danced quadriUes, and was quite the 
married woman chaperoning her daughter. 

All this went on tiU the evening was nearly 
over, when some unlucky impulse tempted her 
to try her hand upon Sir Harry Grantham. 
Harry was always happier at Caimham than 
anywhere else. He was not half so much afraid 
of Mabel and Gertrude, as he was of most 
young ladies ; George was his especial friend ; 
and as to Miss Grey, she was, as he imagined, 
the only lady he could talk to quite brilhantly. 
The truth was, Caroline really liked him, and 
had done so all her life, — not for Grantham 
Hall, but for himself, for his big figure and 
handsome fooKsh face. Being a clever decided 
character, always ready to think and act for 
herself^ she fancied hi& stupidity, and blunder- 
ing never-knowing-his-own-mind way. She 
called him, " a dear nice stupid; " and had a 
way of talking and amusing him, putting ideas 
into his head, tiU he quite beUeved they were 
his own, and that the clever piquant sayings 
and sharp observations had originated in his 
own puzzle-headed mind. She gave a pleasant 
turn to his silliest remarks^ and got him out 
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of iimiimerable scrapes, bnt so quietly that he 
always thonght he had extricated himself and 
her too. 

Poor Sir Harry had a knack of doing the 
Tnx)ng thing, and this evening was no excep- 
tion. If there was one person he shonld have 
avoided, it was Mrs. Aldringham. He had 
heard over and over again how dangerous she 
was, and yet he actually went and stood 
against the wall quite close to the velvet sofa 
on which she sat all alone — Grertrude and 
Willie Stanhope, who had been talking to her, 
having just lefb to dance a galop. 

Of course she set upon him, and equally of 
course wound him round her finger in a very 
few minutes, reduciag him to the state of a big 
blue-bottle fly floundering about in a spider's 
web. She made him offer to show her and 
Lotty over his hunting stables, which she de- 
clared she had heard were quite a sight; and 
though poor Sir Harry had never heard so 
himself, and had a horrid suspicion that they 
w»e anything but a sight, except for misman- 
agement — his stud-groom doing just what he 
liked, and his master never venturing to inter- 
fere, — yet, his horses being a weak point with 
Sir Harry, the flattery took effect. 

Then Mrs. Aldringham invited the baronet 
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and his gentleman guests over to Denton, and 
actually made him promise that he himself 
would come and play croquet the next day — 
Harry, who never touched a mallet and abomi- 
nated the game ! He did feebly suggest that he 
could not play, but the fascinating flirt offered 
to teach him, insinuating that she thought it 
unmanly to play well — 

*^ Only, you know, you can take a mallet for 
the fun of the thing." 

Hitherto Grantham had rather regretted his 
inability to master the fashionable game, envy- 
ing the fellows who could ; now he began 
to think his awkwardness rather a merit. And 
really, the lady was very agreeable, and married 
and with a grown-up daughter, so must be 
quite safe ; and he took her to have ices, and she 
might have kept him by her side the whole 
evening if she had been only content to let 
well alone. But knowing nothing of his usual 
manner, and being completely taken in by his 
agreeing to all she said, the idea entered her 
head that the young baronet had taken a fancy 
to her; so, as she sipped her ice, she threw off 
the mask, and began to flirt furiously at him. 

Poor Sir Harry was terrified — actually terri- 
fied. He had never experienced anytlmig like 
this before. Plenty of girls had tried to get 
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him to make love to them, and they had 
frightened him enough: here was actually a 
woman making love to him ! What was he to 
do ? When Mrs. Aldringham dropped her fan, 
and on hi& stooping to pick it up, bent her head 
till her face touched his whiskers, the poor 
man's start of horror was ludicrous. There 
was no escape. He looked piteously round 
for help ; but there was no one in the room 
save himself and the fair enemy, except Stan- 
hope and George Grey in a distant comer, 
drinking sherry and soda-water ; and, horrid 
fellows ! they were looking at him and both 
splitting with laughter ; and George had the 
barbarity to whisper as he passed out — 

'* I say, Hal, old Aldringham will have you up 
in the Divorce Court, if you don't take care." 

Take care! How was he to take care? What 
could he do ? At that moment he would have 
given everything he possessed to bolt out of the 
room, but not feeling that relief possible, he 
stood there, blushing scarlet ; and every time 
Mrs. Aldringham looked at him, his face grew 
redder and redder, till she was persuaded he 
had fallen deeply in love with her, and so 
grew more affectionate every minute, till poor 
Grantham nearly went out of his mind. 

How long he would have borne the torture 
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without flying is doubtful, had not unexpected 
reUef come in the shape of CaroHne Grey and 
Mr. Home. Stanhope had gone back into the 
drawing-room in fits of laughter, and told 
Mabel — ^^ There never was such a sight in the 
world as the female Ishmael tackling Gran- 
tham ! " adding, *^ The poor wretch is so terri- 
fied, and is convinced she means to run away 
with him to-night ; and I declare, if she's haK 
a bold woman, she might do it, for Harry's such 
a fool he hasn't an idea how to get out of it." 

Mabel repeated this to Caroline, and the 
latter instantly resolved upon a rescue. She 
asked Mr. Home to bring her an ice; then, 
before he started to get it, changed her mind, 
and said she would go herself. And never was 
man more thankful than Sir Harry Grantham 
when he spied Miss Grey sailing into the 
refreshment-room on Home's arm, and heard 
her quiet voice, hoping Mrs. Aldringham 
was not cold, adding, she herseK had been 
hunting aU over for a blue shawl that had 
been left in the hall : did Sir Harry remember 
to have seen it there ? 

Grantham immediately rushed off to find 
the shawl, only too grateful for the chance thus 
offered ; and the rescue was complete. 

Mrs. Aldringham was bitterly provoked. 
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Just as she flattered herself she had made a 
conquest of the wealthy baronet, to be foiled 
like this by that calm, haughty girl ! All her 
resolve to behave properly, to conciliate and 
win over the Greys, vanished in rage, and she 
turned fiercely upon her hostess, saying sar- 
castically, " That shawl must be a very great 
favourite, as you cannot be a moment with- 
out it. I suppose Sir Harry has a wonderful 
memory, if he can remember what becomes 
of every young lady's wraps." 

Nothing could be quieter than Caroline's 
reply, "I beg your pardon, Mrs. Aldringham: I 
did not quite hear what you said." But there 
was a look in the cool eyes, so plainly showing 
the guK between the speakers, that made the 
adventuress feel what a mistake she had made ; 
and in answer, she only muttered something 
about it being very late, and time to go. 
Caroline turned to her companion — 

*' Will you escort Mrs. Aldringham, please, 
Mr. Home ? Never mind me ; I am at home, 
you know." 

And almost before she was aware, the de- 
feated ''free lance" was on her way back to 
the dancing-room on Geoffrey Home's arm. 
Then Caroline Grey walked into the hall, 
where she foimd Sir HaiTy leaning against 
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the wall, literally gasping with relief. When 
she appeared, he started and looked half 
inclined to fly, in dread of his pursuer ; then, 
perceiving who it was, his face brightened 
with pleasure, and he began to search about 
among the wraps strewn on chairs and tables. 
Carrie smiled. 

" Never mind looking for the shawl," she 
said. " I hope you did not dislike my inter- 
rupting your conversation, but I know Mrs. 
Aldringham is sometimes rather overpower- 
ing." 

" Indeed she is ! " Grantham looked as if 
he had found her more than overpowering. 
Then, unable to help himself, he burst out, 
*^ I was awfully glad. Thank you. Miss 
Grey " And he stopped in confusion. 

Carrie laughed. '* Will you come with me? 
I want you to persuade Colonel Marchant to 
let Gerty have one of the mastiff puppies he 
wishes to dispose of. I believe he thinks it 
almost an insult to his favourite to give one 
of her puppies to a lady — ^he almost told me 
so. But perhaps you can persuade him." 

And she walked away, followed by Sir 
Harry. 

Lord Homesworth's wooing was neither long 
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nor sentimental, and Mabel, without much 
assumption of feeling, accepted his oflfer ; and 
their marriage was settled to take place in 
a few months, when an important change in 
the Grey family arrangements was caused by 
a determination on the part of Marmaduke 
Grey to let Breffny and Caimham for some 
years, and betake himself and his family to 
some- cheap place, where they could seriously 
retrench. 

. On four consecutive days, Mr. Grey paid 
long visits to his soHcitor. Each time that he 
returned, he looked graver. There happened 
to be no guests at BrefiEny just then, and the 
sisters noticed their father's looks. But he 
put aside all questioning, till one evening, 
after wishing the others '^ good-night," he 
whispered to Gertrude to follow him into the 
library. 

There he broke to her, very gently, that he 
found, alas ! that his affairs were in a very bad 
state : the properties must be mortgaged 
fifresh ; but he hoped and trusted that, if his 
children would join with him in economizing, 
the estates might yet be saved to the family. 

This took long to tell, for Mr. Grey went 
into details. It seemed almost a relief to 
unburden his griefs to Gertrude; and right 
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well she bore what was to her a very unex- 
pected blow. She undertook to tell her 
sisters, and prepare them for the necessity 
of letting both Breffuy and Caimham, and 
living upon about two thousand a year. 

To some of my readers, such an income may 
appear no great hardship. But remember, the 
Greys had been brought up to the full enjoy- 
ment of twenty-five thousand a year. To Hve 
on less than a tenth of this seemed no easy 
task. The sisters were utterly ignorant of the 
value of money, or how far such a sum would 
go; and the first necessity — that of leaving 
their home — ^was very sad. 

To Caroline, leaving Breffiiy was a terrible 
downfall to the Greys as a family ; while 
Gertrude thought that the real hardship was 
to their father and eldest sister, and, in her 
unselfish sorrow for them, she almost forgot 
her own grief ; whilst Mabel, thinking only of 
herself, observed, "That being the case, I 
shall marry Lord Homesworth at once, and go 
to Carrick Holme." 

Here, however, a difficulty arose. Lord 
Homesworth and Mabel had been engaged 
about three months, and the wedding was 
fixed for the following summer. When, the 
money difficulties of BreflEuy becoming known 
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to the world, Mabel hinted to her lover that 
it would be conyenient to her that the wedding- 
day should be hastened, she met with a very 
unexpected reluctance on the part of the 
bridegroom. 

Mean and money-loving as he was. Lord 
Homesworth had not expected a fortune with 
his promised bride ; yet, when he proposed to 
marry Mabel he never anticipated that her 
father could ever be comparatively poor. 
Visions of his money, used to help im- 
poverished sisters-in-law, and needy brothers 
preying upon him, disgusted him. Difficulties 
are always exaggerated by the tongue of 
rumour, and report did not spare the Greys. 
Lord Homesworth beheved the very worst, 
and his horror quenched every spark of honour 
or generous feeling in his heart, and he showed 
Mabel plainly that he, for one, had no wish to 
fulfil an engagement entered upon under such 
different circumstances. 

Mabel was furious. Had she cared for him, 
perhaps shame at his contemptible conduct 
might have kept her silent ; as it was, loudly 
and bitterly she told her sisters : and Caroline, 
in cold haughty words of contempt, broke off 
the engagement for her sister. It was long 
ere Lord Homesworth could forget the wither- 
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ing scorn that told him Miss Grey's opinion, 
or the congratulations she, in his presence, 
addressed to her sister for having escaped ever 
being the wife of such a man. 

Her sister's angry determination to release, 
on the instant, the unwilling bridegroom, 
had carried Mabel with them. When all 
was over, and Lord Homesworth was gone, she 
began to repent. Mabel and Alfred were very 
different in natm'e to the rest of the family. 
Neither honour nor pride had much weight 
with either of them ; and one of the hardest 
things that Caroline had to bear at this trying 
period of her life was to be obhged to hsten 
to Mabel's reproaches. The latter declared 
that, left alone, she would have managed to 
secure Lord Homesworth's title and wealth. 
To her sister's indignant question, " Could 
you ever have borne to be the wife of a man 
who did not wish to marry you ? " she only 
answered by a bitter laugh, and remained 
sullen and angry during all the preparations 
for. their departure from Breffiiy. 

A sort of feverish dissatisfaction with her- 
self was the cause of this. She felt, instinc- 
tively, that it was something wanting in herself 
that made her lover so sordid. She was 
certain no lover of Gertrude's would have 
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acted thus: she inspired affection that would 
last through anything. Had not the very 
first rumour of their trouble brought to her 
an offer from one who had loved her from 
childhood ? True ! Gertrude had, with tears 
in her eyes, told the generous fellow the plain 
truth — ^that she could not marry him because 
she liked some one else; and he had gone 
away as much her friend as ever. Why could 
not she, Mabel, inspire such love ? A bitter 
jealousy of Gertrude took possession of her. 
She almost hated the bright face, that was so 
cheerful and unselfish through all the little 
harassing details that no one but Gerty 
attended to. 

Mabel's cup of bitterness was filled to over- 
flowing the afternoon before they intended to 
leave Breffny. She was walking slowly up 
and down the garden (for Mabel would neither 
help the general packing nor superintend her 
own), when she saw Sir Harry Grantham 
making his way through the shrubbery. He 
quickened his pace, and came eagerly to meet 
her — then looked disappointed. Mabel's figure 
was sufficiently like her eldest sister's to be 
mistaken for hers at some distance; and Sir 
Harry had come that day, hoping to see 
Caroline. 
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Slow to make up his mind, and intensely 
shy, Grantham had put off from day to day, 
the offer he always intended making Caroline 
Grey before she went away. Now, in despera- 
tion, he imparted the object of his visit to her 
sister. 

This was too much. Caroline, who was 
almost plain ! — Caroline, who was four years 
older ! — Caroline, who, she had always declared, 
was destined to be an old maid ! Caroline and 
Gertrude, how people liked them ! while she, 
Mabel, the acknowledged beauty, was despised 
and uncared for ! It should not be, come 
what might; she would not live any longer 
with them — a witness of their popularity and 
her own failure. Whatever it involved, she 
would have a husband before them. In her 
hot anger she Hstened to the demon of 
jealousy, suggesting a plan of triumph for 
herself over Caroline, just now the object of 
her hate ; and, alas for woman's nature ! 
Mabel put the plan into instant execution. 
Patiently she heard Grantham's hopes about 
Caroline ; artfully she suggested diflSculties ; 
then, apparently unconsciously, she betrayed 
that she knew her sister did not like him. 
Was she not always making fan of him ? and 
had she not repeatedly called him awkward 
and stupid ? 
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Poor Sir Harry was so conscious of his own 
deficiencies that this arrow struck deep. At 
last, in a burst of tears, Mabel told him that, 
though CaroUne despised him, though Caro- 
line laughed at him, she never could — ^she 
liked him too weU. Alas for herself ! she had 
loved him for years, though she knew he did 
not care for her. Poor Sir Harry was done 
for directly. What could he do ? Pretty 
Mabel was crying about him ! Pretty Mabel 
liked him ! He would marry her, though her 
beauty was the very style he did not admire ; 
though he did not care for her; though he 
loved her sister — ^the sister who laughed at 
him ! There was the sting. Yes — he would 
many Mabel ; and Caroline, for all her laugh- 
ter, should see what a good husband he would 
make. 

Mabel won her victory, sorry triumph as it 
was. She parted from Sir Harry Grantham 
engaged to be his wife; and thought she, 
" There shall be no delay, no getting out of 
it, this time." 

That evening came a note from the baronet 
to Mr. Grey, formally asking for Mabel's hand ; 
and Marmaduke, though surprised, gave a 
ready assent. 

When Mabel announced the engagement to 
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her sisters she studiously avoided meeting 
CaroHne's eyes ; rejoicing, as she did, in her 
wicked deceit, she could not calmly meet 
her injured sister, and it hardly increased her 
satisfaction that Caroline said quietly — 

'' I hope you will be happy, Mabel ; " while 
Gertrude flung her arms round CaroHne's neck, 
exclaiming, ''Harry Grantham is the greatest 
goose I ever knew. To think that he and May 
will ever get on together ! " 

The unexpected engagement made some 
difference in the Greys' plans, delaying their 
visit to Wrinkleburgh for six weeks. They 
repaired to London to purchase Mabel's 
trousseau; and at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, Sir Harry Grantham and Mabel Grey 
were married. Then the two remaining 
sisters packed up their bridal finery, and came 
with Mr. Grey to Wrinkleburgh, where some 
servants, horses and carriages had arrived from 
Breffny two days before. 

Meanwhile, the little town had been for the 
last month in a st'ate of dismay and feverish 
excitement. Just five weeks before the Greys' 
arrival, Lord Everingham wrote to Geraldine, 
saying he had accepted for her an invitation 
to pay a few days' visit at Brixham, a house of 
the Duke of Holdemess, who was a distant 
relation of the Everinghams. 
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The earl was especially anxious this visit 
should be paid, as he hoped to induce the 
duchess to chaperone Jerry in town the next 
season. He gave minute directipns as to her 
toUette and behaviour, and particularly en- 
joined that she was to be accompanied to 
Brixham by Mrs. Studley. 

Lord Everingham never allowed any other 
person's comfort to interfere with his plans, so 
he wrote that Nellie would be quite safe under 
Gretchen's care. This, he said, merely to 
prevent Geraldine, in her love for her sister, 
disobeying his orders and leaving Mrs. Studley 
behind. He did not choose the duchess to 
think him so neglectful a father as to allow 
his daughter to travel about the country with 
only Lizette, still less was he disposed to 
trouble himself to come and fetch her. 

Both Geraldine and Mrs. Studley were 
unwilling to leave Nellie ; indeed, 'the eldest 
sister was bent upon flatly refusing the visit 
altogether, if it necessitated leaving the invahd, 
who had during the last three months seemed 
weaker than ever. Mrs. Studley, however, 
would not encourage such disobedience. She 
agreed with the earl that the visit was too 
advantageous to be given up ; and she also 
thought that, of the two sisters, the eldest 
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most required her superintendence. After all, 
Gretchen was a faithful creature ; Nellie was 
very fond of her ; and though the invahd was 
weak, apparently she was as well as she had 
been for two years. 

Her father's letter and the governess's 
arguments guided though they did not con- 
vince Geraldine, and she and Mrs. Studley set 
off on the day appointed. 

Geraldine, once at Brixham, enjoyed her visit 
exceedingly, and she was quite at rest about 
NelKe ; for did she not receive each day a letter, 
in old Jules' quaint writing, saying Lady Ellen 
was quite well ? On the fourth day came the 
usual letter — ^not, however, with the same good 
report : the invalid had not been well, she had 
had a sort of fainting fit, which left behind an 
odd catching of the breath; but before the 
letter closed, she was much better and quite 
herself again. This was all the preparation 
Geraldine had before a telegram arrived for 
the earl, informing him that his youngest 
daughter was dead ! 

In the middle of the night, the one doctor 
Wrinkleburgh possessed was roused from his 
first sleep by Jules, too scared to speak plainly, 
but stammering in broken French an entreaty 
that Mr. Senneh would come instantly, for 
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Lady Ellen was dying ; and before he conld 
hurry on his clothes and run to Granite House 
she was dead. 

Gretchen, sleeping on a camp bed by the 
side of the invalid, was awakened by a sudden 
movement of her charge. She sprang out of 
bed and brought a lamp, always burning in the 
room, close to the bed. Nellie lay panting for 
breath, her large blue eyes wide open, and her 
chest heaving. Frightened Gretchen raised 
her up, rang the bell, and screamed for help. 
Her cries, or the violent peals she continued 
ringing, brought Jules, and he ran frantically 
for a doctor. 

^^ What is the matter, my dove ? " asked 
Gretchen, supporting the small head on her 
shoulder ; ^^ what hurts you ? " 

'^ Here," was her whispered answer, so 
faintly that the nurse could but just catch 
the word ; and NeUie tried feebly to move her 
hand to her left side. 

Suddenly the girl almost sprang out of 
Gretchen's encircling arms, as if possessed 
with unwonted strength. She sat up in bed, 
her eyes fixed upon the window, as if fascin- 
ated by some beautiful sight there. 

" What do you see ? '' whispered awe-struck 
Gretchen. • 
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"Jerry," the invaJid said, her voice quite 
clear and strong, still looking at the window, 
and speaking as if unconscious that her sister 
was far away, — " Jerry, are they the angels ? " 
Then the blue eyes closed, the sUght figure 
fell back gently into Gretchen's arms; one 
more word, " Mamma ! " came, whispered 
faintly by the white lips ; and with one deep 
sigh, NeUie died. 

" Mamma ! " Strange, that never before had 
she been known to speak that name I She had 
heard the word, for Geraldine sometimes, 
though seldom, spoke to her sister of their 
mother — but Nellie, never before. 

Had the mother come with the angels to 
fetch the child whose frail life had cost her 
own the day it was bom ? We cannot tell : 
such things may be. We only know that little 
Nellie lay a corpse, and that the name that 
was whispered by her dying Ups, was — 
" Mamma ! " 
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